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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
’ FACULTY of MEDICINE. — Session 1847-48. — The 
({isses will COMMENCE on the 1st of October. 


in which Lectures are delivered during 
(LASSES in the order the 4 
Practi ce e of Professor Williams, M.D. 


Hite Vand Princ PS TOLOGY— Professor Sharpey, M 
pa Professor Graham. 


ae FON rote ATOMY—Professor Grant, M.D. 
igLs MEDICA And THERAPEUTICS Professor Thom- 


AipWIFERY—Profeso r Murphy, M.D. 
DENTAL SURGE RY Lecturer, Mr. Durancé Geo’ 
WRRERY Professor Cooper, and Mr, Liston, Profe essor of Cli- 
ANATOMY—The Pupils will be directed in their 
macric = several hours di by Mr. Viner Ellis und 
Lan under the superintendence of Mr. Quain 
diuyrica Bae te Fownes, 9a.m., to4 p.m. 


SUMMER TE 
The following subjects wate be taught during the Summer 


BRI Dr, Murph 
'y. 
» ICAL DP ANATOMY—Dr. Walshe. 
MARATIVE ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY 


(El 


HE Rate & FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

MEETING of pase al top ee bape and MEDI- 
CAL MEN of GERM take place this year at AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE, from th the lath to the o3th of of SEPTEMBER.—The 
undersigned, on behalf of the Society, have the honour to invite and 
to solicit the attendance ofthe Literary Men of Great Britain and 
Ireland. A la ange Entomological Collection, Mineralogical Obs jects 
of importance Fossil be 





M®. GRIFFITH continues to prepare for the 
Universities, Military, Naval and Medical Schools, as well 
as for Professional and general Pursuits.— Redlands, near Bristol. 


R. HEINRICH FICK, Professor of German 

Literature at the Colle i Civil an neers, Putney, has 
resumed, after the vacation, h his IN TIONS in CER "AN, 
in Tow n and its Beigbourhood,. RAMA TIC READINGS to 








found interestin s oabiose of investigation. The ‘celebrated Spr Springs 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Borcette, its fi d the 
facilities of reaching it from all quarters, render it an 


ae 





upi formed. — yoy to 6, Portsea-place, 
Connaught-squa: 





spot, and will, we hope.) induce a large body of our Rodent een 
in Great Britain and ‘Ireland to favour by nonntit with pee 
—— Dr DEBEY. MD. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 

Cheapside, established by Act of Parliament, and under the 
superintendence of the yy Wy of London. 

Head Master—The Rev. =F. w. ,MORTIMER, D.D., of 


a SCHOOL will be it = Cotten ED for the next ‘— (extend- 
ristmas) on sy yy September 7th. he year is 
divided into three te’ hee fee for each term, 2l. 15s. The general 
course of instruction insteaes * the English, French, German, 
Latin. — Som Languages, Writing, Arithmetic. Mathematics, 
Book-keep' Geography, and History. Besi des eight free sch pear. 
ships on ‘the ‘foundation, e ieplent to = annum eac! 
re are the p< rh on 











rant 
© MEDICINE—Dr. Thomso: 
L CHEMISTRY—Mr. Fownen 
br as Tutor, will superintend the studies of any Pupils 
fame of the Faculty of Medicine, who may desire 


metal Practice daily throughout the year :— 
Papdcan D r. Williams, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Walshe. 
Asistant Physicians—Dr. Garrod, Dr. Parkes. 

obstetric + Murp! 

Jousulting 8' n—Mr. 





= LINICAL Lrcrense by br. Williams and Dr. Thom- 
by Dr. he, Professor of Clinical Medicine, whose 
ty is to train’ the Pupils in the practical study of 
disease at the bedside du the visits, and also by a series of 
Jessons apd euminations on the physical phenomena and diagnosis 
of disease, to — lee ofa limited number, and meeting 


at separate 
“fensteat CuimicaL Lecrures—Mr. Liston, Mr. 
may be obtained at the office of the =. 
RESIDENCE OF Ste DENTS.—Several Professors, and some of 
the Masters of the Junior School, receive Students to reside with 
tiem; and in the office of the College there is kept a register of 
pepennested with the College who receive boarders = 


hibiti 


ex —t> the School The Times Scholarship, value 301, holar 
annum ; three Beaufoy Scholarships, and the Salomans Scho 

ship, 50l, per annum each; the Tegg Scholarship, nearly 20/. 

annum ; the Travers Scholarship ; and several other valua Te 
prizes. ’ Persons desirous of obtainin; mission for their sons 
may procure prospectuses and forms of application for the purpose 
at the Secretary’s office, between the hours of 10 and 4. Two of the 


Maste: ‘ive Boarders. 
wiles THOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 


TESTIMONIAL to Mr. BUCKINGHAM.— 
Ata GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the British 
and Foreign Institute, held at their Roo _ 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON in the Chair, 
It was moved by J. W. Brerr, Esq. ; secon ——— by J. J. Forrester, 
ee . and carried unanimously : 

That the thanks of the Members of the Institute are due to the 
Resident Director, for the zeal and perseverance with which he has 
devoted his time and labour to its affairs, atgreat perso sacri- 
fices to } paren. and for the Bae peeny manner in which he has 
eeting strongly urges upon 
the eokens at large the propriety and justice of their united and 
cordial co-operation, in order to mark their due sense of his valu- 
able services Py some ps testimonial. 

The Ear! of Devon, on putting this resolution to the vote, begged 
to say that it had his entire me eprrenetion 5 he had witnessed himself 
all those qualities which h commended in Mr. 

a 











1 these - several medi 
as to terms and other ‘articular. 
CHAS. HEAT LgKON be Si can of — t oth eG il. 
y. anc. 
we, bint, 0 the Co 
The Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
13th of Octo! 


r. 
The Junior School opens on the 23rd of September. 


VIL ENGINEERING.—The Session for the 
Department of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Architecture, and 
Machinery, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 13th of October. 


‘This ent consists of the following Classes :— 
MATHEMATICS essor De Morgan. 
SATURAL PH [LOSOPHY —Professor Potter, A.M. 
—Professor Graham. 
Sah tet poeiamer Lt 


GINEERING r Harn is, A.M. 
WHANICAT. PILNCIPLES of of ENGINEERING” Professor 


WHINERY — Professor Bennet 


ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION i Professor Donaldson, 
Y—Prot 
BRING Teacher Meo Bitar. ; 
eet ke Coleve further particulars may be obtained at the 
PRANCIS W NEWMAN, Dean of Faculty of Apts and Laws. 


ule ATKINSON, Secre' to th 
University College, London, pA 19,1 7 crn 











and ANALYTICAL CHE- 


of 
in * 
ganic and, 


in 


more 
arts, 


of 
wit be even Gnily from 9 a.m. to 4 nm. except 
be closed at 1 o'clock, trom the Ist f 


— Sessio ad advice 58.5 8. 

on, 

jens mente y six months, 18/. 18%.; three cae 

eva Genera Cuemistry.—Professor Graham's Lectures 
except Saturday, from 13th October to 15th April, at 


Ihe perpstan! adbntes whole term. 61. ; half term, 32. 
‘Picea may be had at the Office of the 


ROBERT Laeron. pave Faculty of Medicine. 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Deanof Faculty of Arts, 
AT KINSON. Secre = to the Council. 
do! on, August 20, 1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON.—Mr. GEARING, a Master in the School, and e a 

the Church of England, RECEIVES A 
conten whe School, bec peraited b studies he aa 
communication between his Gaines ant 





the Council 
the School 





nd he must add that his seeclicot judgment under 
circumstances of great difficulty had been as strikingly exhibited as 
his perseverance and his ver might be the ultimate 
issue of the affairs of the Institute, he could truly say that it was 
under the greatest obligations to Mr. Buc’ xinghom, and that Mr. 
Buckingham was under none whatever to it. All the groundless 
rumours that been so industriously circulated of its being 
society for his exclusive benefit, and by which he was to be 
enriched, were known to all who were acquainted with the nets of 

the case to be perfectly untrue ; and for his own part, he ( > Lord 
Devon) while he Sonny, ould never be 
ashamed of the part ne had taken in its foundation and pr 
as he believed its object to be a high and honourable one, and per- 
fectly practicable, if ail who entered on it with such loud expres- 
sions of admiration had only fulfilled their duty in practising 
what they professed. 

List of Contributions already made for the Testimonial to 
Mr, Buckingham, 

The Earl ae 


v. T. 8 

7 oshuaSatterfield, Esq 

F.V. Woodhouse, in 
Thomas Evans, ee 
Rev. C. H. Roope 
Sir A. we Capel Sirecke 
Rey. F. Vincent 
R. Oglander, Esq... .... 
John Geeneaie, Bee 





The Earl of Devon .... «£10 10 


cococoeo™ 


S. 
J oseph ‘Saville, a 
Rev, Dr. Spranger . 
G. P. Naylor, Esq. . 
Lord Dudley Stuart . 
J. M. Mo: 
Thomas 


aAcVewseecauraan 


WOH MEME CE AMHOOEASENOUANUaAO Sak wMeOAUaan 


ecocecoacoeocoececececec 


ekene yee Esq. . 
Capt. O. Foley, RN pas 
Henry Wilson, 
Jeremiah Smith, 

og vy. C. 8. Hassells 


G. R. Mo: Es 
J. » ike, ion 


ecscocoseceoeosoocoesooooeco]|ce|cs 


CACKAWMKKMALNATGOONaG 


ssccooceceocoesososo OCscocoesoosso 


~~ oe 
SeoeNuUasuasan 
ee 
tom toe bo 
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Rev. 8. Ramsay . 
John Kerrich, 
W,. -. Gee Broo! 





bscriptions w inl bbe received at the Bank of Messrs. 
co Pall becriptios East, to the geoeuns ere Ei of Devon, as Trea- 
surer of the Fund, or may py = oe in Watkins Brett, 


Esq., Honorary a at 
(Signed) a and Treasurer. 
BRETT, Hon, Sec, 


(—) prertir terre oe 
~ 
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REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
_ LCCRLER ere gt TRAINS.—On and after the Ist of 
Septe: r 1847, the Li RAINS on this Kailway will be 
ACCELERATED. The, departures from the Intermediate Stati 
on the line w y bed m the present time- 
table. New “pills showing these alterations, mag be had 
cation at the Railway Stations. 
By order of te Directors. 
Aug. 26, 1847. CHAS. A. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 


WHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE.—At a G SNERAL 
MEETING of persons interested in the preservation a 
Shakspeare’s House, held at the Thatched House Tavern, 
James’s-street, on Thursda: » the 26th inst., J. varee COLLIER, 
Esq. in the chair, the following ere 
agreed t 
1, That ‘the house in Ley _— Stratford-upon-Avon, reputed 
to have been that in which Shakspeare was born, and doubtless 
that in which he spent a considerable period of his youth, havi 
been advertised for sale wy ee re. it is highly expedien' 
that a subscription be raised for the purchase of it, to save it from 
removal or demolition, and to preserve it as a national monument ; 
and that as the sale of the property is fixed for the 1th September, 
it is most desirable that subscriptions be forwarded as speedily ag 
possible. 
2. That it appears to this meeting that the Royal Shaksperian 
Club of Stratford have acted judiciously in employing a la) 
amount of the funds already collected under their auspices for 
purchase of a ed portion of the Henley-street pi reper, 
Which really tegral part of the house in which Shaks- 
peare is held to have been born; and that, proceeding upon the same 
principle, it is expedient to urge the catinaion of the subscription 
tothe utmost limits which the public sympathy may determine, 
—not for the exclusive pu of securing the remainder of this 
interesting property, but for connecting with that more immediate 












on appli- 











object the further expression, in some adequate mode, of the 
reverence which those “who speak the tongue which Shakspeare 
spake” must especially feel towards his memory. 

3. That in order to aid the laudable exertions of the Royal 


Shaksperian Club of Stratford-upon-Avon in attainin, 
ject, 7 Metropolitan Committee be fi 
ing 


this ob- 
formed, consisting of the follow- 


embers, with power to add to their numbers :— 
COMMITTEE, 


Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. 


Ble ames Annesley, F.R.S. 
Joseph Arden, Esq. F.S.A. 
John Auldjo, Esq. F.R.S. 

Mi wy Ayrton, Esq. F.R.S. 


John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Robert Bell, Esq. 
sq. 


Lord Brepiooke 

Charles Holte Bracebridge, Esq. 

Vice Chancellor Knight ruce, 

John Britton, Esq. 

The Lp Hon. Sir Geo. Carroll, 
Lord Mayor. 

Ear! of Clarendon. 

George Clowes, E; 

J. Payne Collier, Es: 

Charles Cowden Clark e, Esq. 

Lord Albert D. Conyngham, 


Dr. Conolly. 
C. Purton Cooper, ay 
W. Durran marpant Couper, sq. FSA. 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 
T. Crofton Croker, Esq. F.S.A. 
Peter Cunningham, me. 
€, W. Dilke Pickens, Esq. 

CL. Bastiak tke: Bsq R.A. 
Sir Philip De “Malas Grey Eger- 


ton, Bart. 
Earl of Ellesmere, Vice-Presi- 


nt. 
Sonny Mille, K.H. 
tt, y, Esq. . RA. 

Ww Fairholt, Ea F.S.A. 
John Forster, 
Earl of Get Bag 
Henry Hall i 

x allam. 
J. alliwell, Bog, F.RS. 


W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
Rev. liam Harness. 





T. K. Herv rvey, Esq 

Right Hon. Sidney Herbert,M. P. 
James Heywood, Esq. 
M. Devonport Hill, ksq. Qe, 
Earl Howe. 
Leigh Hunt, ae 
Rev. Joseph Hu 

Sir Robert oon Inglis, M.P. 
b be Jerdan, Esq 

las Jerrold, Esa 

tea es Kemble, Esq 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 
Charles rye . Esq. 
Right Hon. ord Leigh. 
zee Jongman, Esq. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, ‘Bart. 
went Hien. » F Ly peng. 


Viscount Mahon, Ac. 
J. H. Markland, Esq. 

v. H. H. Milman. 
Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
jie Morpeth, M.P. 

John Murray, Esq 
Marquis of Northampton. 
John Oxenford, Esq 
T. J. Trees igrew, "Tes F.R.S. 


J. R. Planché, 2 - S.A, 
Samuel Phillips, E 

Earl of Powis, kh. a 
panty Baeve, 1 Ea. 


Samuel Rogers. 
Captain Sm Smyth, R. hy. F.S.A. 


Esq. 

Viscount Sesneted, 
Serjeant Talfourd, M.P. 

Professor Tom Taylor, vy A. 

W. J. Th > 


Sir ichart Wertmacot 

Rich. Westmacott, E 

Thomas wet. Esq. 

Sir hy —— ag oung, ‘Ga 
at- 


4. That the Lord Mayor of the City rT? Tendon free | other corpo- 


rate authorities in the cities and towns of the United 


Kingdom be 


earn solicited without delay to convene meetings of their 
fellow townsmen for the purpose of taking the subject into 


deration, and of raisin 
voted to the object in view. 
5. That the prop: 


not only by s 


rietors and editors of provincial newspapers be 
felly is invited to lend their able and powerful 


consi- 
subscriptions to be added to the fund de- 


ce to 
itrongly recommending it to their 


rears, but at by allowing subscriptions to be paid in at their dif- 


ferent 
< That 


e best thanks of this meeting are due to the Roya 


mF A. ‘Club of Stratford-upon-A von for the unvennsed exer- 


tions it has made in or 





for by this meeting. 


the 
J. PAENE Core 


* x Subscriptions will be received by Peter Oupaiaghens, Bee, Bev. 


ee he 


=~ Society, Audit Office, So! 


merset 
> 


uare ; u the Union Bank o 


cross; sa by the 
tions fur the Royal 


eee 
kers who have consented to uae subscrip- 
Shaksperian Club, 
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FFICES and CHAMBERS TO LET, East 
Temple Chambers, Mh ey one door from Fleet- 
Also, a SHOP P ro , No. 2, Whitefriars-street.—For 
particulars, apply on the P: Proatiese 
EDICAL PUPIL.—A Married Physician, s 


London, is 
rare GENTLE- 




















and 
bodies. House healthily "aituate ‘om Short distance t from fownt $ 
one mile and a 
and resctwable | half- bpensty. The ighest oT, "given and re- 
br ary A] prepaid, to | a x. C.. C., Holmes & Pottle’s Newspaper 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, 18 Libraries, Halls, and generally 
for the hatertor of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
proces by which they are rendered washable with soap and water, 
ine va verges styles of rrement, are to be at far 
same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
sip Peon, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square. 
Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
Acents, and Acrnts to the Roya. AcapEny, No, 7, Ola 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that ‘they 
Sentinne to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the nae 
House, &c, ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects oy 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents Kap ann yh 
ayers tnteemation, may be hat gupta on bo, their Office. a ro 
henu, N 


¥ by Paris, of me Croix 
tits Cen 
Custom-H 











established upwards of fatty. A, Packer and 
ouse . to the French Court an tot the Musée Royal. 
OSEPH LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, U, s. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for ‘Auction — esepest 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be m 
JO} SEPH LEONARD. 





Sale op Auction. 

Mr. AGNEW fully begs to inform his Friends and the 
— that in Cy of being — to make the altera- 
tions in his p to ado 4. the 
immediate and deceive mode of Selling the whole Ad his 
by Auction.—In pursuance of the ve announcement, 


MESSBS. WINSTANLEY & WALTER (of 
Manchester) have been favoured by Mr. Agnew with in- 
ctrections to SELL by AU CTION, without it reserve, = the pre- 
‘ises, Reposito: of Arts, E street, m MON- 
Day. the 6th o! and followi S Gnturdegs and 
Sundays excepted), the Important ona Vitale Stock. which 
has been selected with a view to combine elegance and utility, and 
comprises an excellent variety of 
Valuable Embellished BOOK 
Ancient and Mod coon vier 














an CLOG 
SCULPTURED ALABASTE 
Chimes rien saa Toilet ‘ASSES, 
ELI 1ERS, LUSTRES a and LAMPS, for Draw- 
Assembly Rooms, 
“Articles of Taste. 


ORDER OF SALE. 

On NonDy Aye the 6th, will L 4 ry at eleven o’clock punctually, 
the COSTL OKS OF PRINTS, Works on Art, and illus- 
trated Wetks: on among which will be found mone of ‘Ackerman’s 
expensive publications, and others more recent 


and a large ine. i 


THE ATHENZAUM 











RT-UNION OF LONDON. — EVENING 
yy py The Works of Art selected by the Prize- 
holders for U“T 1847, F-€- exhibiting at the Gallery of the 
Society of Britis’ Artiste, Mall East, will be 
open from 7 till 10 o'clock, on uals Evenings of the : sist of Aseote 
no 9th, and 10th of Sep 


[Ave. 98 
6. 2 


(THE ART-UNION, for Szpremse 
Two Engravings i in, Line ‘tone bei; 

of * rm er in the 

Fift 

of 


R, containg 





tick: 
GEORGE Sonw ls} Hon. 
Aug. 28, 1847. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 


HOTOGRAPHIST At er MAJESTY and 

His Bey Hi) ini AL by_ Special 

Appointment —Mr. r. URNS “PilorgciabHiie” m NIA- 

in ote blighrn it, 234, Rege: ~-#, next 

door to Messrs, , Smith 5 Cs ad immediately opposite 
to M. Verrey's. Licensed by the P: 


ATENT TALBOTYPE or SUN PICTURE 
whe MS, 122, REGENT-STREET. po Ontss AS HENNE- 
MA to inform the Nobility and Public he has opened an 
Eotablie mentin Regen a: gay ‘or the further developement of 
this beautiful 4 valuable An interesting collection of 
Views y ony Nature, taken in  E. parts of the world, are now 
offered fo: toi peaninening | at once the value of the process.— 
PORTRAITS daily from 10 a.m. till 5 pw. Eve 
requisite in nae ER, Chemicals, of the most approved kin 
may be had at the Establishment.—N.B. Instructions, and all 
information wiedies to the Talbotype process, can only be had of 
Nicolaas Henneman, 


‘0 NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
Others.—WANTED, a SITUATION as SECRETARY or 
STEWARD, bys a , Gantloman f fully competent to undertake the 
duties thereof. man and accountant, having had 
the entire aan ofa pyle establishment. which he is now 
about to leave. Can be highly recommended, and give security if 
required. — Address, by letter, to A.B., No. 14, Eversholt-street, 
Bedford Town, London. 


T°..; AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. — 
TO BE SOLD, the Gostait, © 
type Plates of an ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY “PERIODICAL, 
which has already o euined a popularity and circulation exceeded 
) of the numerous publications of the present 
lemen desirous of securing to themselves a valu- 
able y property. th this forms a most favourable offer. About 
2,002, ae ed.—Address, by letter only, to B. 8., care of 
essrs. Bristow & 'l'arrant, Solicitors, 2, Bond-court, Walbrook. 


. On the 1st of September, price 
you RNAL of ee STA TISTICAL 
so , 
1, Moral and Educationai Soe of England and Wales. 
2 a the Mining and Manufacturing District of South 
ordshire, 

















3 Rovenne Statistics of the Agra Government. 

4. ity among Her Majesty’s Li serving in the Colonies. 
5. Sanitary Condition of the Sone ri) ading. 

6. Revenue Statistics of Railways. 

7. Tables of Mortalit: "ieheretery Core. Correney, Benhreptey Se, 
John illiam Parker, 44 445, West Strand. 


FRASER: S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., sentnins: 

1, The Girondists, Jacobins, and’M. de Lamartine. 

2. A Defence of a Classical hdusations 

3. Juan Moreda, the os lane iuntes, 

4. Hands and Glov: 

5. A Visit to the Wine Count 
Batch of Parliamentary Barristers 

7. The Old Judge ; or, Life in a Colony. 
Slick, the Clockmaker.’ The 
v0. 


rgue. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 
9, The Orator of the Shop. og 
10, Walter Scott—W hat hes History Gained by his Writings ? 
11, The Merchant of Marseilles. 
12. A Day on the _—— 
13, The 5 Quest. 








of Pystngal. 


* By the Author of ‘Sam 
Seeping-Room of an Inn. 





of t 
interest, both local and foreian a hi ighly. valuable : folio of engrav- 
ings, after J oseph Vernet, i uding ‘torm, and others equally 
rare ; a splendid copy of Bryan’s rte inlaid and illustrated 
rai 





London: Jo am W. Parker, West Strand. 
: tans 


ECLECTIC REVIEW, for : SEPTEMBER, 
* Contains— 





with’ numerous ori 

and bound in 21 vols. imperial 4to. ; “the } yy of Boy- 

Ln my Shakspeare, in morocco; Galerie d usce de France, 11 
Is. royal 8vo., and numerous Scrap Books, Folios of Portraits, 

lores paper copies of Rogers's Italy a ny and of the Annuals ; 

Works on Architecture ; Ornamental Design ; Cooper's we — 

Studies, valuable to the d ght 3 and ks of 


ened i interest. 

On TUESDAY the 7th, and WEDNESDAY the 8th, at twelve 
o'clock a day, will besold the Choice COLLECTION of PAINT- 
INGS, including the important picture of the Agricultural Meet- 

he Deathbed of Wesley, by Marshall Claxton 
80 — paok ig from the a also several Portraits 01 
eneral an interes raved; Mrs, Nisbett, as the 
rigand’ | Wite, full length, by F. “irant, A.R.A. ; two e sub- 
Jeote, in manner of Towne Snowdon, by “Richard Wilson 
he Dead. “Ass. from ~—e Sir os of Gm ; Pigs, by Morland; 
Gallery I zes, and Walmsle; sley 
with pleasing and oe oe specimens of yey Collins, F. 
Lee, HA. Stothard, Pether, Pidding, Fraser, Henshaw, and other 
masters ; and valuable productions 0 ~ by: ie ivatng ae ais 
s uoletti, Bonefacio, A. del 8 Cignani, urdon, Carlo 
Maratti, Vandyck, Rubens, ao aas, Bega, Ostade; and a 
curious ‘cabinet Cy of —-. one Sacraments, by Stella, after’ the 


large pictures b, Pouss 
Or nm HU RSDAY the 9 oth, ZRIDPAY the 10th, and MONDAY 
the iath vin be sold a MISCELLANEUUS SELECTION from 
stock above mentioned, which will include Bronzes from the 
pA ann of modern design ; the most elegant articles produced 
n Foreign and English China, rich Bohemian glass, and alabaster ; 3 
and the following combining ornament with utility, viz, chim- 
r ; Timepieces, of Dresden and Parisian 
metal and crystal ; Vamp of every 
a tastefu ia assortment of pad Macht & c. &c. 
UESDAY eS lath, ee Sale wil eal ¢ f the HIGHLY 
INTERESTING ORTRAITS OF TH E ANTI CORN LAW 
LEAGUE, being tho ae AR, in water-colours by Du 
Val ro which the engravings were made ; together ye Cy 
of the same, and ieveral WG: 
LOURBD Ly bang ym in subject. and by 4 
artists, it handsome and onWEDN yt the rs the 
best tion of the FINE. PRAMED ENGRAVINGS. 
URSDAY, the vath. = be ap prepesseed o the valuable 
stock of Surveying, Philosophical, an’ athematical INSTRU- 
MENTS, TEL storks, oy Be. of which there is a very exten- 


ve assortment e best m: 
m FRID oy the ith, will _, aor the sale of the MIS- 
CELLAN EOUS 5 K. 
Catalogues of the whole Stock are in course of preparation, 
will be i issued in rtions in ample time for inspection pre — ty ~ 
the sale. The whole of the suite of rooms, with their 5 fendi 
contents, will be open to view on Thu y, 2nd, and two fo owing 
days, and the G: on Sor. each day's Sale will be laid out, 
from Nine to Eleven o'clock ; can be admitted on 
cage iho 0 ie oe ah be had of Mr. wy 
3; and of the Mactioncers. 1, st Ann’s-square, 


p Breet co) 








the 


h’s History of Doctrines, 
2 Grote’s History of — 

3. The Power of Papal Ko: 

4. Eccleston’s — Antiquities 

5. Dublin and its Co —— 

6. gutoblography of Hans Christian Andersen. 

7. The Electoral Policy of Dissenters—W hat are its Results, &c. 


Fifth HOD! price 2d., or 148, per 100, 
METHODISM AS IT 
Re ae from the Eclectic Review. 
ard & Co. Paternoster-row. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. LXVIII. 

. James the Second ; or, che Revelation of 1688, An His- 

torical Romance. Edited by W. Harrison Ainewerth, 

Esq. Chapters 1X. to Xi With an 1 





Is. 








MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S MONTHLY PUBLICATION” 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 47108, 


I 
LACKWOOD'S 
No. coouxaart, “AZINE 


I. How I stood for the Dreepdaily Bu aol 
the Children. — Il. Taxiderm my i in homes uf 
Misery of Oil Painting. — V. Premier 
os a II. Three Months at Goan Vii. 8 

Requiem, by Delta. —X. G@ ‘al 
Student of Boloma—XI 3 Same Life of Henry 1" as te 


THE NINTH VOLUME of the NEW 
EDITION of ALISON'S ine of EUROPE, 


iW Buca 
Pas, — hs, (outer 
History, 


THE ATLAS B- ALISON'S EUROPE 
Containing, 


No 1799. 
Battle Sf Hohenlinden, 1800, 
arm of foe too. 


William wn ood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


WITH AN LLLUSTRATION BY — ANDA 
PORTRAIT OF PIZARR 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER, price Halfa-Crown, of 


BEN TLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Will contain 


MR. RICHARD JONES AND THE POLKA; 
Or, THE DANGER OF DELAY, 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
The Sack of Rome, May 1527 :) The Neighbouring FP; 
sranenaoes Rta = x: Jriginal | Pi Hans Christin oder ” 
anish Letter of the Time, izarro and his F. 
Str Alex. Duff Gordon. . a Portra: ollowers, with 
Neck or Nothing, by H. Holl. 
A Sentimental Journey through | 
Normandy, by Oda 
The Services of the Peninsular 
Army. by One who served with 





rait. 
Pictur s of Barbad 
Robert Schombu a" by Sir 
Brian 0’ taza; or, ruck is Every. 
thing, by W. H. Maxwell. 
Capt. Spike; or, the Islets of the 
Gulf, by J. Fenimore Cooper, 
MR. STRAGGLES HAS A Rt, FISHING. 
By ALBERT 8M 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect,_ 
NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price Js, the Twelfth Number of 
EALINGS WITH THE FIRM or DOMBEY 
AND SON, o Yielenie, Pent. gna 2 Exportation, 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
The following Works will be published on the 3ist inst. 
HE COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
. XV. By GILBERT A. A BECKETT. Illustrated by 
LEECH, Price 1s. To be completed in 20 Numbers. 
ANITY FAIR.—PeEn anp Pencit Skercurs 
or Enouisn Society. No. IX. By W. M. , SASaEAT 
(Titmarsh), With numerous Tiustrations. Pri 
DPovstas JERROLD'S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No. XXXIII. 
UNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 
Part LXXIV. Price 1s.1d. 
London : published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
With the Magazines on the 3ist inst. with nue Lllustrations by 
2 Leech, price 1s., Part XIII. o 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 














Steel, by . Buss. 
3 Taking’ t the veil A Tale of Spanish Life. By Thomas 


. Pe epe the Pirate. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. Chaps. 


. The Manor House. 
Vv. The Penerez of Rosmad ; or, the Unieliowed Betrothal. 
reton Legend. By W. Hughes. Esa, 

VL L The Defence of the Novel. By Mrs. Ponso’ 

VI. mii ot ee y Charles Tiooton, =. Chapters 
XIX. to XX XIII. 

VIII. The Gascon vA 1585 ; ng oe, ‘a “ Forty-five.” By Alexandre 
umas, 

i. X. The Greeks ora the Turks” 


X. Irish Duellit 
& Hall, 186, Strand. 


CoLBUENS NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCXXI. 

I. Manzoni. By L, Mariotti—IL The Will of an Imp’ —~ 4 
Woman ; and how Reversed.—III. The Old Man and § a 
J. E. Carpenter, Esq.—IV. The Priest of Isis. Conclud ded — ¥ po 
trait of the True English Host.—VI. The Out-Station. By J. Wik 
1 8 Grylls, Chap. I11.—VII. Life and Reminiscences of 

homas ampbell” By ae Redding, Esq. ae XV.—VIIILA 
Scene from the “ Gardene’ flave de Vega. By John Oxen- 
ford, Esq.—IX. Secret oan the ourt, Ministry, and Times 
of Geores IV. By an Old lomatist. Chap. XIL—X. From a 
zreement of So; wae e King of Prussia’s New Year's 

Gift. Part IL—XII. A Graybeard’s Gemip about his Literary Ac- 
« Sogo No, VIL. ~XilL. The Grave by the 








VL. Servia —XVIL The 
Notices. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 











HRISTOPHER TAD POLE 
‘e IN Ban Bon oF 4 BARE. A RELATIVE, ANDA 
WIFE, A’ ty) 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES— 
The Monthly Part of * THE BUILDER,’ for August, price 
18. 1d., is the only publication containing ful 1 and accurate Reports 
of the Proceedings “g both the British Archwological Association 
in Warwick and t rchsological Institute in Norwich, with 
fine Illustrations of fly Cathedral, the Galilee Porch, 
Castle, Kenilworth Church, &c, It contains numerous “other Papers 
= ae vd on aren, including a View of the new 
alace. 
* Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden ; and of all Booklet 
Now PORKS in Monthly Parts, price 28. 6d. 
THE WORKS of GEORGE SAND. 
By MATILDA M. HAYS. 
Contents of the Parts:— 
Part I. THE LAST ALDINI. 
II. SIMON, 4 
IIL ANDRE. Translated by Eurza A. Asuunrst, and edited 
CRETE, 3 I MASTERS, and ORCO. Traor 
a how MoBA ¢ an 
~ lated by Exiza A. Asnurst, and edited by Maris 
M. Hays. 
V. MAUPRAT. Part I. 
VL. MAUPRAT. Part Il. L 
VII. COMPANION of the TOUR of FRANCE. hee 
VIII. COMPANION of the TOUR Eg Part vy, 
.THE MILLER of AUGIBA 
rhe Rev. E. N. Lances, M.A., Domestic Chapin ited 
Monson, and Rector of Yt by Lincoln, a0 
by Matiipa M, Hays, 
Opinions of the Press. al 
“The inirotostion. of this much misrepresented — An 
English reader, by an acknowledged fp roriiy of special 2 
e publisher, is a literary eve! D 
a Dudevant 4 is the greatest and noblest of F rench writers 
fiction. She hi h and comprehensive mind, obser 
tion and Frere mame fite human yo 
“The are drawn wit S fost and know ev 


Th it tak: +? oe before our eyes. 

concerned im them. The: whole narrative, from —_ 

Ara te ave Nagponed without, premedjaton, Anam 
ve haj — 

artifice. The 4 Lay is flu — It presents BO 


natever to the reader. 
culty Wee te ne ton Library, 20, Hollesstreet 
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th Number of 
JOMBEY 
ation. 


)NE. 
F leet-street. 


THE ATHENZUM 899 





in 1 vol. ee 3 NY Tait bo with Illustrations, extra 


maar 168. ; or neat bound in morocco, gilt 


ESSAY on the ANCIENT TOPOGRA- 
ith RESTORED PLANS of th 
A a of pd Plan, metus and Details of the Chureh 
oe the g, aly Sew Sepulchre, now 
er 
Gigs mn ad 2s FAAS be. ke. 
John Weale,59, High Holborn. 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


Che Railway Chronicle 


of a. August 21, contains Articles on 
OFT EEK—THE GREAT WESTERN MEET- 
TBTe atic 8 eri a FaUy OF LONDON AND NORTH- 
WESTER — MID 


ah oe 





RN DIVID. AND MEETI NG; GOODS 
AND PARCEL a SEAN ESS—CRISIS OF PROVISIONAL 
ENGAGEME 
BEPOB' ners. —Great Western— London and Black- 
a TE and Dorchester— Manchester, Sheffield a 
an 
Cheshire —Sh: bury and Birmin a and 
West abe Sunt ‘Junction—Oldham Alliance— Buckinghamshire 
Vale—Cork and Bandon—Cork and Waterford—Sligo and 
iannon— lyon and Avignon—Dutch Rhenish—Eastern Union 








by Express). 
nucBEDINGS OF SOCIETIES.—Institute of Mechanical En- 


gineers. 
PAPERS. —Great, Western, Directors’ and Engineer's 
ee of London and_ Blackwall, 
Directors’ Report and | f of Accounts — Manch 
Iaeld and incolnshire, Directors’ and 4 *s Reports and 
—— of Accounts—East Lincolnshire, 


Ngineer’s Report— 
cashire and Cheshire Junction, Directors’ Ke- 
* Spa] ery of Accounts—Chester and Holyhead, y tes 


od, Report—Cork and Bandon, ditto—Paris and Lyon, Con- 


Progress ee Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence—Mails on the 

Great Western—Iron Trade — Mectings —Tenders for Loans— 

Contracts — Dividends —Calls—Transfer Bovks closed —Corre- 
ts—Traffic Table— Share Lists—Foreign ditto—Money 
Paris Le:ter—Gossip of the Week— Miscellaneous. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender. 


Ramway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, . 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 





5 





31st inst, 
‘GLAND, 
llustrated by 


SKETCHES 
TACKERAY 


a MAGA. 
RIVARI, 


POLE 


ig 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing ~ Engravings, ina — price ls, 
NDON to OXFOR 
containing a oe. = 74 Engravings, in ¥ wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, 
containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 


Preparin De 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 


Daihed ob the | Baumer CHRONICLE Orvice, by J. Francis; 
y be had of all Booksellers. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, August 21, contains Articles on 
iginitare, influence of legisla- Horticultural Society's Garden 
annual 


examination 
Agiealfural Society, Trish ssieiiias 
pee. report of 
ent 





| used in 
| Kew Gardens 

Larch, when % i 4 for timber 
ch. apolication of, to com- | Linaria cym 

¥ (with Engravings) Manures, artiaeial, by Mr. T. 

mast, uses = Rowlandson, Liv erpool 
eeu. Potter’s guano as, by 

Mr. Geo, Wilkins, Wix, Man- 


aif cottage garden compe- 
titioi 








Farmers’ Club 


Miers’ illustrations of South 
American plants 
eaches, stewing 

‘Pears, early stewi 
Pelargoniums, scarle’ 

. Plants, anatomy of Dicsstite 


dons 
Plum, of Carthagena (with En- 


= mg) 

. W. Potato rop, by Mr. J. B. 
briggan, yg Dubiin oar crop — — 
Testes ment of Potato r~y in Canad: 
cerulea Po sate in 1664, history of, by 


jruls to preserve 
prune Pruni ‘fruit 
Grier’ ( r.) Contributions to Rome, 1 ews = 
ef Ceylon Se of, in different 
{Dr.) on the ical 
Clan ware o of Plants aa 
score! + ng properties of 


est, by Mr. J. Spencer, Bo- 





> 
> hl 
Whittington Stoke: 
» System of » NG 
Gooseberry cuttin nf? send to med 


emperature. terrestrial 
pemasts on 
Turnip, w 


water 
Walnut trees, = fertilise 
Water, to abstract chalk from, 
by Mr. G. Sparkes, Bromley 
Wheat crop 
Worcestershire, marine plants in 


America, b 
Wincheomb, "1; 
Suano, Potter's 

Harleston Farmers’ Club— 





r. eac! 
liousestani| 5 








Heating, 
Hop The Gara to. drain 


ners’ Chronicleand Agricultural 
Ginette fae, and Sn in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Honus Souithfie ld oo, with returns from the Potato, 


— with a con- 
dru econ ofall the seas comple ee 
ORDER 


of an Newavender-_OPPIGE for Ad’ 
Wements, 5, Upper Wellingto ellington-street, Covent-garden, intn” 


Just published, in 2 vols. 


JOURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS RESIDENCE 
IN PORTUGAL, 


AND 


GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 


**Tt would be difficult to conceive a more amiable, vight-minded, one hearted, unaffected, impartial observer than 
Mrs. Quillinan.—She has constantly an eye for all that is p blime in scenery—an ear for all that is spirit- 
stirring in tradition—an unruffied habit of observation—a goed deal of ~ humour—and as much enthusiasm as would 
be tolerated at present in favour of a nation indissolubly associated in the minds of Englishmen with old port.” 

Edinburgh Review. 





Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, BART. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce that they are preparing for publication a Cheap Issue of 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, 


Corrected and revised throughout, and with New Prefaces by the Author, 
UNIFORM WITH THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. DICKENS, 


The First Number, price Three-halfpence, and the First Part, price Sevenpence, will be published simultaneously on 
the 30th of October next. Prospectuses will be ready for distribution with the Periodicals on the 30th of September. 


London: CHapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On August 31st, No. 49, post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS; OR, THE RAID OF GOMEZ. 
A TALE OF THE CARLIST WAR. 
By Captain E. A. MILMAN, 33rd Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 














THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON COUNTRIES. 
Now ready, Szconp Eprtioy, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 15s, 


THREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS 


NORTHERN fn nnd OF CHINA. 


By ROBERT FORTUNE 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


OF A RESIDENCE AT ROME. 


By A PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN. 
(Rev. M. VICARY, B.A.) 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








NOTES 





Now ready, in 1 large vol. imp. 8vo. bound, price 2ls., with Twelve Portraits in Mezzotinto, &c., from Original Pictures, 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


WITH A SURVEY OF THE HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
By R. W. GRISWOLD, Esq. 


Ricwarp Bent ey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Illustrations, 


RAMBLES IN SWEDEN AND GOTTLAND, 


WITH ETCHINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


By SYLVANUS, 
Author of ‘ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and Abroad.’ 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








DEDICATED TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and other Illustrations, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA 
IN 1845-46; 


COMPRISING A JOURNEY FROM WHYDAH, THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF DAHOMY, TO ADOFOODIAH, 
IN THE INTERIOR. 


By JOHN DUNCAN, 
Late of the 1st Life Guards and one of the late Niger Expedition. 





Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


A BEER JUG, with Bas-reliefs representing 
the Story hal 4 sn ihn from m designs b y_H, J. Townsenv, 
nal figures. This Jug obtained 
 htedat from t Society of Arts in 1847. It is 
—. and beautifu! i" ee Ya iled 1 Pas rian, and is one 
of HELIX SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUPACTURES. It ma 
be Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Uld Bond-street; Messrs. 
ay Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, 
street; Mr. J. Mortlock, 
8, Oxford-street, next to the Pan- 
; Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
19, St. a ames’ ja-street ; and crit Il rexpestable dealers. 


BRIDE'S INKSTAND, rice 22. 2s., with 
LETTER- ‘Wwasen? {time Ch dren) 9%, and SEAL- 
HANDLE 78. 6d. to mate esigned \ Be Beut, Sculptor, for 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S air ANUFACTURES, may now be 
had through all Fancy Stationers, 
[See Atheneum, page 874. j 


: SYLVAN’S HANDBOOK TO THE LAKES. 

ust published, in a handsome ket vol. feap. Svo. price 5, with 

see Wyld, and up of 1001 to ty Themes ond 
wa) 


i 
YLVAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to the 
BEGLISE LAKE 
“This is the most aaiete guide for the tourist to the Lakes 
which has come under our notice. It describes the routes, indi- 
cates the objects most worthy of inspection, gives a short history of 
. and illustrates the whole with maps and woodcuts. ‘No 
visitor to the Lakes should omit to take this volume in his pocket.” 


Criti: 
John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh. = 


32 pages royal 8vo. in a printed Cover, 
WILLIs's 


RICE CURRENT OF LISERATURE, —_ 
No. V, wilt he pabiiched on the 25th instant. 
pense stamped ; ; including a Register of all New Works | published 
n England and on the ‘Continent during each Month, with their 
Selling Price, Authors’ sae ol 


een. price 188. 








A Collection of me. "1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the extreme low prices attached 
to each, thus affording to gentlemen at a distance unusual advan- 
paee it in collecting the best books of every class at the correct mar- 

price. 

The * Price Current of Literature’ is Bm on the 25th of 
each month, and forwarded free to all f England and the 
Colonies, upon t he annual pre-payment Of f Three Shillings to the 


Publisher. 

G, Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 
PERIODICALS TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT, 
\ TORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Cheap Edition. Part7. Price 7d. 
EATH’S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Part6 Price2s, ; large paper, 3s. 
QHARPE'S SERIES OF MODERN MAPS, 
Part 6,Two Maps. Price 8d, plain ; 1s. coloured. 

HE ART-UNION. Enlarged Series. With 

numerous Illustrations. No.9 Price 1s, 6d, 

EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 

W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. No. 321. Price 3s. 6d. 
AINSWORTH" S MAGAZINE. No. 68. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


TO TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS AND 
TRAVELLING MAPS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


‘© We have looked carefully through the volumes. They are 
admirably * got up ;’ the descriptions are accurate, and re- 
markably clear and comprehensive. We have seldom examined 
books better edited. * * Altogether, this series of works is of 
immense value to tourists.” —Ant-Uni0n. 

** Without the pretension of a tutor, dictating what he shall 
admire, the traveller will find these books very pleasing, intel-- 
ligent, and instructive companions, giving him the exact 
knowledge he requires at the exact time that he needs it ; and 
very useful, not only to the professed tourist, but to every 
person who has at any time occasion to journey from his 
residence in any direction, and who desires to know something 
more than the mere names of the places he visits.” 

: BRITANNIA. 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 8s. 6d. 

Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands. 10s. 6d. 

Black’s Tourist and Road-Book of England. 10s. 6d. 

Black’s Guide to the English Lakes. 5s. 

Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland. 3s, 6d. 

Black’s Guide through Edinburgh. 2s, 6d. 

Black’s Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 

Black’s Travelling Map of England. 4s. 6d. 

Black's Travelling Map of Scotland. 4s. 6d. 

Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of North Wales, 1s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black's Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 

Black’s Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. 








A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE PLAYERS; 


OR, THE STAGE OF LIFE. 
By T. J. SERLE, Esq. 


Also, now ready, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
ZENON ; 


AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EARLY DAYS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 
3 vols, 218, bound. 
“ Zenon is the production of an accomplished scholar, who places 
before us the domestic life of a Hestio whose name is associa’ 
er 


with all our most cherished recoll otions of whatever is great and 
noble in human nature.”—John Bull. 


NEW AND INTERESTING 


BOOKS OF TRAVELS 


Lately published by Mr. COLBURN. 


Sir GEORGE SIMPSON’S OVER- 


LAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 2 vols. 
with Map, Portrait, &c. 31s. 6d. 


Lord CASTLEREAGH’S JOUR- 


NEY to DAMASCUS, &c. 2 vols. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


HOCHELAGA; or, ENGLAND in 


the NEW WORLD. Edited by ELLOT WARBURTON, 
Esq. Third Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


TRAVELS in ALGERIA, By 
2 vo. 


Viscount FEILDING and Captain KENNEDY. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


Lord LINDSAY’S LETTERS on 


the HOLY LAND. Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


CANADA and the CANADIANS 


in 1846, By Lieut.-Col. Sir RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
2 vols. 21s. 


REVELATIONS of PORTUGAL, 
and NARRATIVE of an OVERLAND JOURNEY to 
LISBON. By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 2 vols. 21s, 


TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 21s. 


REVELATIONS of RUSSIA. By 


an ENGLISH RESIDENT. Third Edition, revised and 
brought down to the Present Time. 2 vols. with Lilustra- 
tions, 21s. 


The :SEVEN YEARS TRAVELS 


in the RAST of LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 3 vols. 
with Illustrations, 31s, 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the TEN YEARS’ 


VOYAGE of DISCOVERY ROUND the WORLD of 
H.M.S. ADVENTURE and fe cccan under the com- 
mand of Captains KING and FITZROY, 2 vols. with 
Maps, Charts, and 60 Illustrations by on BA &e. 21. 8% 


THREE YEARS in CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE; or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. 
By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. Second and cheaper Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. 34 Illustrations, 248. 


A JOURNEY OVERLAND from 


INDIA across the DESERT. By Major and Mrs. G. D. 
GRIFFITH, 2 vols, 21 Illustrations, 21s, 


TRAVELS in KASHMERE, the 
HIMALAYA, &. By G. 'l. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. Cheaper 
as 2 vols. with a valuable Map and ‘22 Illustrations, 


Henry Coipurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


*q% To be had of all Booksellers. 





F{AND-Books AND } MAPS FOR TR. 


Tllustrirtes Reisebuch (Ilusrated H 
and-Book fo, 
Travellers in Germany).—Ein Fihrer di 
die SCHWEIZ, TYROL, ITALIEN und nee yscHtaM, 
won AMOSEEDAN, "KO 
HOLM. WARSCHA. by JAHN. OEM sony STO. 
Map of eae and 300 I i: on wood, 10s. (hee with 
Diez-Karte von Deutschland w, d. angranzenden 
Lindern. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, 10s. éd, 
Hendschel-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Denta’ 
land u.d. Nachbarstaaten. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in cage, 
Hanser-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutschlan 
Folio, ey op bensia, & F Pocket Di 
x arge collection of Poe! cti 
French, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch nsoten ¥. te ee 
Dulau & saat Foreign Booksellers, = Soham 
st published, price 5s. ¢ 
VOICE “FROM THE NORTH ; EARLY 
MUSINGS, &c. & 
By STAFFORD se 
London: : Houlston & St 


Just published, by 
London ; 9, Capel-s 


GRAM MAR f GREGORI 
CHANT MUSIC. AN, or PLAIN 








TENTS, 

Dedication and Preface—A. Dissertation on Musi 
or Characters—An Explanation and History of al all the Cet Notatin 
used in Plain Chant, &c.—The Scale or Gamut, so Det 
cises for the Voice, &c.—The Eight Tones, &c.—Directions ang Oh 
servations, &c. &c. 

All the above has been extracted from a Manuseri 
to be entitled, when published, the GREGORIS OL ia 
CHANT BOOK ; containing, besides Music for every Office 
Church at — time sung, Proses for the most solemn Pass 
throughout the year, most of Webbe’s Motetts 
directions for Singing the Divine Office, &c. &, 


‘\RIMSHAWE’S STANDARD and (COM. 
J PLETE EDITION of COWPER’S WORKS. vey, 
On the Ist of Portenbes will be Pans ce 38, the 
Volume of COWPER’S WORKS, Rent T. & GRIY. 
SHAWE. To be completed in Eight Volumes, Tilustrated with 
mca (yt pone ings on Stee! ‘ey aaa 
t is handsomely got up, the print an: rT are excellent, 
the price moderate. '— Morning Chronicle. — ai 
London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras- -lane, Cheapside. 


PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 
In 1 Jarge + omens lémo, embellished with 500 E 
78. bound in crimson cloth, gilt, 
PALES. ABOUT ANIMALS. By Prem 
PARLEY. Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged, with upwards 
of five hundred ngravings © m W 
*x* Care has also been taken to make the volume accord as much 
as possible with its title of Tales about Animals, and to giveits 
tendency to inspire in the minds of the young a spirit of merey wi 
kindness towards the brute creation. 
London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras- -lane, Cheapside. 


On the 3ist of “August, the following Periodical Works, for Sep, 
1847, will be published by CHARLES KNIGHT, Ludgate-stres. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictoral 
and Literary Sketch Book of the British Empire. Partl/ 
price ls. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price Threepence. 
No. 13, Manchester. No. 14. Portsmouth. No. 15. Stratford-o- 
Avon. No. 16. The River Wye. 

THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA pth ee KNOW. 
LEDGE, Ba VILL. {completing Vol. IL) 

‘THE N NTIONAT: CYCLOP EDIA’ wil T consist of TWELYE 
VOLUMES, demy octavo, of more than Five Hundred Pesan. 
the whole quantity somewhat exceeding. what was pro 
1832 as the limits of ‘ The Penny Cyclopedia,’ and at a 

ri ach Volume will consist of Four Parts, pub- 














is now ready. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selectel 
and arranged with short Biographical and Critical Notices, By 
Charles Knight. Part V., price ls. 6d. 'o be completed 
Twelve Monthly Parts, forming Four Volumes, price 5s, each, i 
cet Volume I handsomely bound in cloth, price Se, was 0 

wyX n handsomely bound in clo 
lished in June; and Volume II. will be ready on the lt 
October. 

KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY AND nee, 
DIA OF RURAL AFFAIRS. Part VIL, price 1s. 6d. ot, 
*y* Tne Ox, forming a handsome volume, price 7s. 6d. in 

is now ready. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE, 1816-1846. Illustrated with Maps and Portis 
No. Vi. price 1s. To be completed in Thirty Parts. 

THE STANDARD EDITION 7. =. Lg 
BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. 

Half, price 2s. No. 3 will be issued on Saturday, Sept. 4, au! 
No. 32, on Saturday, Sept. 18. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHT'S hag 
TORIAL SHAKSPERE. Part XIIL, containing » portion 
Tragedies, Vol. I., price 4s. No, 49 will appear on Saturday, 

4, and be continued Weekly, price 1s. A 

THE STANDARD ee af by Leer 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part w ow 

tel, price 42, No, 53 will be published on Saturday, Septembe’ 
and continued Weekly, price 1s. 

KNIGHTS CABINET SHAKSPERE (Re-issue)- 
Re-issue of the Cabinet Shehepene will be published in 
Monthly Volumes, at 1s. each sewed, and 2s. 
gantly bound in cloth, with, “gilt edges. Vol. IV. 

Histories, on the lst of September. 
KNIGHT'S INDUSTRIAL GUIDES. 
Joni Bho, Cy and Ln peice, for gens 
One 8) ac olu sew n . 
the DAIRY MAID and POULTRY- MAID. 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY r FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, e. Part Fi XXXIV. ( (completisg 


isi jinbu! 
o Work). Containing— eg By 7 — + VIL. 


an 
Title and Explanation to the Stare, and Title to Vol. IL 
38, 6d. plain, and 58, coloured. 

THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
VL., price 1s. plain, and 1s, 6d. coloured, The cy 
will be completed in Twelve Parts, 
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REVIEWS 


-seenth Report of the Commissioners ef Na- 
m7) Re eden in Ireland. 
esent State of the Question respecting 
National Education iu Ireland. By Charles 
Blrington, D.D. Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 
pr. Elrington has acted a manly and honour- 
ible part in ublicly stating the reasons which 
have induced him to become a supporter of 
the system of National Education in Ireland. 
There was no more vehement opponent of the 
Board at its first institution. In sermons as a 
dergyman, in lectures as a Regius Professor of 
Divinity, in speeches as an orator, and in evi- 
dence as a witness before both Houses of Parlia- 
nent, he asserted the exclusive right of the 
Istablished Church to be the recognized organ 
of National Education. To those who complain 
that he has now yielded, he may reply— 
Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defendi fuissent. 
He sees that his former doctrine can no longer 
hemaintained. The Board “ rests on as secure 
ad permanent a foundation as any institution 
of the country.” Continued hostility to it 
yould only set the Church in open opposition 
to the State; and circumstanced as the Church 
of Ireland is, this is an experiment which ought 
not to be lightly hazarded. “I see,” says the Rev. 
Henry Woodward, “the vessel of the Church 
running foul of the vessel of the State—the ship 
vhich bears the ark just dashing upon the rocks 
—the Church, assailed as she is in other quar- 
tes, upon the point of a concussion which may 
shake her to her foundations.”—Dr. Elrington 
adds another consideration of great importance: 
-the National system has increased and is 
increasing. From 789 schools with 107,042 
scholars in Dec. 1833, it has extended to 3,637 
schools with 456,410 scholars in Dec. 1846. 
Its scholastic organization has been strengthen- 
edand improved every year. Its masters have 
been arly trained at the model school in 
Dublin. Its staff of inspectors has been disci- 
plined to the most admirable order. _ Its selec- 
tin of books has been adopted in the United 
States and in most of the British Colonies ; they 
ae also extensively used in England and Scot- 
land. Paid monitorships are given as prizes to 
pupils of merit; and lads who have distin- 
hed themselves in the school obtain a pre- 
erence as candidates for mercantile and other 
itmations which are naturally objects of am- 
bition to persons in humble life. Against these 
advantages the rival schools established by the 
Church can maintain no effective competition. 
The clergy are gradually losing their influence 
and control over the education even of the chil- 
tren of their own flocks. The attendance of 
upils at their special schools rapidly dimi- 
shes; and the enthusiasm of those who pro- 
nied them subscriptions is still more sensibly 
ibated. Nearly ten years have elapsed since 
the Atheneum [ No. 529] predicted this result ; 
~and our foresight is justified by the decisive 
evidence of Dr. Elrington. 
The Report of the Commissioners just pub- 
lished states that the Board has five agricul- 
tural model schools in full operation,—and is 
it to pass building grants for eleven others. 
enitorious youths selected from these schools 
receive further training at the model farm esta- 
blished ‘near Glasnevin. The young men thus 
ted are eagerly sought for as land stewards 
gentlemen of property in various parts of 
country ; and their conduct has given general 
uatisfaction to their employers. Agricultural 
ustruction is further given to all the pupils in 





the training school; and as these go out as 
masters to different districts, there is no doubt 
that by their agency a great amount of practical 
information on farming matters will be dissemi- 
nated throughout the country. To this rule of 
instruction it would be desirable to add that 
field gardens should be attached to all the 
schools in rural districts,—on which the pupils 
should work for two hours every day, weather 
permitting, under the superintendence of the 
master. Such a plan would add a desirable 
increase to the very limited stipends of many 
meritorious teachers—and afford an opportu- 
nity for making the young acquainted with 
improved methods of tillage before their minds 
are preoccupied with those prejudices in favour 
of hereditary usages which are nowhere more 
inveterate than in Ireland. There are, no doubt, 
seeming difficulties in the way of such an exten- 
sion. Parents may be disposed to complain 
that their children are compelled to work for 
the benefit of the teachers; and schoolmasters 
—as was the case in the charter schools—may 
avail themselves of such a pretence to turn 
pupils into servants and labourers. But the 
system of inspection organized by the Board is 
sufficiently vigilant and effective to prevent 
abuse; and the prejudices of parents may 
safely be left to the softening effects of time 
and experience. 

We should also venture to suggest an im- 
provement which has been tried with the most 
beneficial results in the schools established on 
the estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne—the 
erection of working-sheds with a moderate 
supply of carpenters’ tools, &c. in connexion 
with schools in the rural districts. Few who 
have not investigated the matter would believe 
how much the economy of a peasant’s house- 
hold is improved by his ability to mend or 
make common domestic and agricultural imple- 
ments. This instruction would have the further 
recommendation of appearing to the eee more 
an amusement than a task. In Lord Lans- 
downe’s schools liberty to use tools is regarded 
as the most pleasing of recreations. 

The Board further announces its intention to 
establish marine and fishing schools in the 
principal seaports of Ireland,—beginning with 
the Claddagh, a suburb of Galway in which 
fisheries are the chief support of the inhabitants. 
This is a most desirable extension of education; 
but one which it will be found exceedingly dif- 
ficult to establish. The fishermen on the west 
coast of Ireland have a countless number of 
superstitious usages; many of which are very 
prejudicial, if not absolutely mischievous—but to 
which they cling with unconquerable obstinacy, 
imposing, too, the observance on others with 
savage sternness. We doubt the wisdom of 
selecting the Claddagh as the most appropriate 
locality for the first experiment :—but the failyre 
of a school there would be anything but deci- 
sive of the result in less prejudiced districts. 

It is much to be wished that the Board could 
establish navigation schools of a higher order. 
The means for the education of the mercantile 
marine in this country are not merely inade- 
quate—they are so deficient in quantity (and 
more in quality) as to be a national disgrace. 
In the important mercantile city of Cork—as 
we have been informed by competent authority 
—there is not one teacher of navigation who has 
anything like an established reputation. 

We can ourselves testify that the great ma- 
jority of those who professed to teach naviga- 
tion in several seaports of Ireland which we 
examined were superannuated land-surveyors, 
utterly ignorant of maritime affairs. We could 
give indisputable proof that many calamitous 
wrecks must be ascribed to the utter ignorance 





of captains and masters, many of whom are 
oe incapable of tracing a ship’s course on a 
chart. We shall say no more on this important 
subject—as we have reason to believe that it 
has not escaped the notice of the Government. 

Another great improvement we shall describe 
in the words of the Report itself.— 


“A considerable number of evening schools have 
of late been opened in several parts of the kingdom, 
affording great advantages toadults, and others engaged 
in various occupations during the day. In order to 
supply a good specimen of the manner in which such 
schools may be best conducted, we have established 
one, in the commencement of this year, on our 
premises in Marlborough-street, and another in our 
school at Glasnevin. No experiment that we have 
made has been more thoroughly successful. The 
evening school in Marlborough-street is attended by 
upwards of 200 persons: some of them are of mature 
age, previously unacquainted with the art of reading; 
the great majority are young men, between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty, who had received some instruc- 
tion during their childhood, and are now anxious to 
gain more. We havenever witnessed amongst persons, 
in any class, greater eagerness or aptitude for know- 
ledge; and we are convinced that the elementary 
education of the poor will be greatly promoted by 
the supplementary instruction to be afforded through 
the means of evening schools, to adults. These 
evening schools will, in towns, form an essential step 
in the education of the artisan, between the common 
National Schools, and the library and lectures of 
Mechanics’ Institutions.” 

It is worthy of consideration whether a system 
of popular lectures combined with interesting 
and amusing experiments might not be en- 
grafted on these evening schools. The Irish 
government has already organized a staff of 
lecturers in aid of Mechanics’ Institutes and 
similar establishments: we believe it would 
easily be possible—as it would most certainly 
be desirable—to obtain the assistance of these 
gentlemen in increasing at once the usefulness 
and the attractiveness of those evening schools, 

The system of promotion which the Com- 
missioners have established is thus described.— 

“In the series of promotion which we have estab- 
lished, we have had in view the double object of 
securing the fittest person for each particular ‘duty, 
and of stimulating to the utmost the exertions of every 
pupil and officer under us, We have provided that 
talents should have the means to rise, but that its 
elevation should be gradual; that each step in its 
progress should lead naturally to the next; and that, 
at each stage, the abilities of the person, his disposi- 
tion and manners, should be prepared for the further 
advancement that awaits him. The unpaid may 
become a paid Monitor; the paid Monitor, a Candi- 
date Teacher in one of our District Model Schools; 
then, a Teacher in an ordinary school; next, a Student 
in the ordinary training class in Dublin. He may 
afterwards perhaps be advanced into the special 
training class; may possibly become a Teacher in 
one of our District Model Schools; thence rise to be 
a Sub-inspector; then an Inspector; or, eventually, a 
Head Inspector. There will thus be formed a con- 
nected chain of promotion, of which the first link 
will be fixed in the village school, and the last in our 
Central establishment.” 

To this organization, so obviously excellent as 
to require no comment, we shall merely sub- 
join the twelve practical rules devised by the 
Board to guide the conduct of the teachers of 
National Schools.— 

“1, The Teachers of National Schools are required 
—To keep at least one copy of the Genera Lesson 
suspended conspicuously in the School-room, and to 
inculcate the principles contained in it on the minds 
of their Pupils. 

“2. To exclude from the School, except at the 
hours set apart for Religious Instruction, all Cate- 
chisms and Books inculcating peculiar religious 
opinions. 

“3. To avoid fairs, markets, and meetings—but, 
above all, rotiticaL meetings of every kind; to 
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abstain from controversy; and to do nothing either 
in or out of School which might have a tendency to 
confine it to any one denomination of Children. 

“4, To keep the Register, Report Book, and Class 
Lists accurately and neatly, and according to the 
precise form prescribed by the Board. 

“5. To classify the Children according to the Na- 
tional School Books; to study thoseBooks themselves, 
and to teach according to the improved method, as 
pointed out in their several prefaces. 

“6. To observe themselves, and to impress upon 
the minds of their pupils, the great rule of regularity 
and order—a TIME AND A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, 
AND EVERYTHING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. 

“7, To promote, both by precept and example, 
CLEANLINESS, NEATNESS, and DECENCY. To effect 
this, the Teachers should set an example of cleanli- 
ness and neatness in their own persons, and in the 
state and general appearance of their Schools. They 
should also satisfy themselves, by personal inspection 
every morning, that the Children have had their hands 
and faces washed, their hair combed, and clothes 
cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The School 
apartments, too, should be swept and dusted every 
evening ; and whitewashed at least once a year. 

“8. To pay thestrictest attention to the morals and 
general conduct of their Pupils, and to omit no 
opportunity of inculcating the principles of TRuTH 
and Honesty: the duties of respect to superiors and 
obedience to all persons placed in authority over 
them. 

“9. To evince a regard for the improvement and 
general welfare of their Pupils, to treat them with 
kindness, combined with firmness, and to aim at 
governing them by their affections and reason, rather 
than by harshness and severity. 

“10. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings 
among their pupils; to discountenance quarreling, 
cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 

“11. To record in the School Report Book the 
amount of all grants made by the Board, and the 
purposes for which they were made. 

“12. To take strict care of the Free Srock of 
Books granted by the Board; and to endeavour to 
keep the School constantly supplied with National 
School Books and Requisites, for sale to the Chil- 
dren, at the reduced prices charged by the Commis- 
sioners.” 

We can look back with satisfaction to our 
vindication of the Irish National system when 
it was so fiercely assailed some ten years ago. 
Many who were then its most bitter opponents 
have since become its staunch adherents. The 
learning and logic which Dr. Elrington dis- 
played against the Board are now engaged in 
its support. The passionate zeal with which 
a Church Education Society was got up in 
opposition has consumed away by its own 
intensity :—and nothing but a dread of being 
charged with inconsistency prevents many in- 
fluential clergymen from following the example 
of Drs. Woodward and Elrington. 
fast passing during which they will have the 
opportunity for choice. The Church Education 
Society must fall from sheer inanition. 


Under these circumstances, we trust that the 
Church Education Society will enter into co- 
operative terms with the National Board. It 
could effect much by providing catechists for 
the religious instruction of the Protestant chil- 
dren in the National Schools during the period 
allowed by law for that purpose :—but as a 
rival to the Board, experience has proved that 
it can do but little (and will soon be able to do 
less)—while even that little has been of very 
questionable benefit either to its country or its 
cause. 

Nothing is more inexcusable than to rake up 
the ashes of smouldering controversy ;—and we 
shall not therefore examine the bearing of the 
example of Ireland on the recent educational 
disputes in this country. Earnes‘ as we have 
ever been in advocating the cause of National 
Education, we shall only say that we feel deeply 
gratified at having to record the triumphant 
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Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By an Ame- 
rican. Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuts little volume is evidently not the production 
of an ordinary tourist: but that of a man of 
large and well-cultivated mind, who has a nice 
perception of the beautiful, a love for literature 
and the arts, and a capacity to comprehend and 
enjoy them beyond the average range of travel- 
lers. The authoris a person of mature age and 
mature thought—having aconsiderable acquaint- 
ance with men and things,—with the history of 
the past and with the form and pressure of the 
present,—with political institutions, and with the 
conditions under which society at present exists. 
Upon these and other topics a three years’ re- 
Thies in different parts of Europe—England 
and Italy, France and Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland,—suggests many Riaaite some 
characterized by much political sagacity. The 
style of the book is somewhat curt; with a con- 
sequent tendency to baldness, which occasionally 
mars the effect of an otherwise fine passage. 

Brevity, however, is so little the Pome failing 
of publishing travellers, that we are almost un- 
pet mes to suggest the possibility of its degene- 
rating into a fault. But there are cases in which 
the sententious epigrammatic style is undesir- 
able. With po material and capacity to use 
it, an occasional touch of gossip in the tone is a 
relief. Herodotus is more read than Tacitus, or 
even Xenophon; and for this reason :—his book 
instructs as much as, and amuses more than, 
those of his severer successors. The work before 
usis, also, too general. It wants more speciality. 
Often clever, it is always more or less unsatis- 
factory. It has a vague title—and justifies it. 
This implies a mixture of the descriptive and 
the critical. The pictures are failures; but, to 
make amends, the exegeses are often happy. 
The scenes are not strikingly reproduced; but 
the thoughts are always sensible, and at times 
eminently nr, If not very profound 
itself, the book has the merit of inducing reflec- 
tion in the reader :—and few will peruse it with- 
out being favourably impressed. 

Our author dates his first note at Ambleside, 
near the residence of the Poet-laureate. The 
rural beauty of England has an inexpressible 
charm for all strangers; and for the kindred 
race of the United States—men whose literature, 
history and tradition are the same as our own— 
especially. The ‘“‘ American” seems to have 
been fully sensible of this ‘“ sweet surrounding 
resence, ’— 

“ Beautiful to behold is England on a sunny sum- 
mer’s day; so clean, so verdant, so full of quiet life, 
so fresh, wearing so lightly the garland of age. What 
a tree;—that cottage, how fragrant it looks through 
its flowers;—the turf about that church has been 
green for ages. Here is a thatched hamlet, its open 
doors lighted with rosy faces at the sound of our 
wheels ;—this avenue of oaks sets the imagination to 
building a mansion at the end of it. What town is 
that clustered around yon huge square tower? and 
the ear welcomes a familiar name, endeared by genius 
to the American heart. * * At every pause in our 
walk, the aspect of the landscape varied, under the 
control of the chief feature of the scenery, the encir- 
cling mountains with their vast company of shadows, 
which, as unconsciously changing your position you 
shift the point of view, open or close gorges and 
alleys, and hide or reveal their own tops, producing 
the effect ofa moving panorama. But a week since 
we were on the ocean, a month since, in the New 
World,—now on the beaten sod of the Old, young 
Americans enjoying old England. Every object 
within sight, raised by the hand of man, looks touched 
with antiquity; the grey stone wall, with its coping of 
moss, the cot ivy-screened, the Saxon church 
tower. Even what is new hasn’t a new look, The 












modern mansion is mellowed by architec 2 
into keeping with its older neighbours, nad tn 

















































































sense, PE”. 
here, is to be respectable, and time-honoured ra be has, wi 
epithet most coveted. You see no sign of the do: d 
of yesterday or yesteryear: the new js oat \gtter = 
obtruding itself, and comes into the world wa” i o™ ™ 
matronage of the old. But the footprint of age ; pares con 
not traced in rust and decay. We are in fan's © Bh stich raise 
thriving England, where Time's accumulations Yolitre * 
shaped by a busy, confident, sagacious hand. Aa wl his Bi 
co-working with Nature at the ‘ceaseless lem d is O & 
time,’ so that little be wasted and little mi oe ot 
The English have a strong sympathy with fad aatue aeiv 
nature. The capabilities of the rd Nghe 2 
developed and assisted with a loving and judicious is depts 
eye, and the beautiful effects are visible not are 
in the lordly domain or secluded pleas ago 
where a single mind brings about a predeterming Mh” ‘ast 
end, but in the general aspect of the land, tion; JR® 
thatched cottage, the broad castle, the simple lawn, deals or m 
the luxurious park, the scattered hamlet, the com, Je gd 
pact borough, all the features which make up the tract, Her 
physiognomy of woody, mossy, rain-washed FE; We al 
harmonize with nature and with one another,” gure; 
But we follow the author to London: the is to di 
ee mysteries of which perplex him ( Herspitit 
not a little—and lay his philosophy under canbe the 
contribution. His mind is categorical. He jy the urs 
fond of taking in the ensemble of ascene a jy ep P 
once; and, therefore, endeavours to master the reile's ( 
limits of the new Babylon. Like other tourists, ff we 
he is disappointed in this :—he can find no posi- ead 
tive, tangible boundary line. He has see French § 
other cities surrounded by walls or waters, by they ha¢ 
woods or meadows,—but London is unlike any [ caracter 
of these. At length he comes to the conclusion  individua 
that it is surrounded only by houses. Unable to feelings 2 
comprehend it as a whole, he takes to the con- [ guidance 
templation of its characteristic features; and jj Without 
his formula, “see the Docks in the morning—the [the char 
Parks in the afternoon,” is by no means the wort jy “®t h 
piece of advice to give to those who would best peek 
comprehend the genius of en in a single P + 
day. From London, our traveller passes over to — the 
Paris—with the outside of which he is, of course, fH ty their 
delighted. The internal or social aspect is les HH vith th 
to his tastes; which are thoroughly republican J Measure 
—but republican of the classic mould rather J Anthony 
than of the model described by Mrs. Trollope, § Shakspe 
Here is his rationale of Parisian life.— pages of 
“ A Frenchman, more than other men, isdependent [ S¢e of t 
upon things without himself. Nature and his om depth e 
mind, with domestic interests and recreations, arenot fj The tra 
enough to complete his daily circle. For his bet J tlane 
enjoyment he must have a succession of factitious pared W 
excitements. Out of this want Paris has grown te bility ai 
be the capital of the world for superficial amusements #j measur 
Here are the appliances,—multiplied and diversified have wr 
with the keenest refinement of sensual ingenuity fable : 
for keeping the mind busy without labour and fasi- The ni 
nated without sensibility. The senses are beset with English 
piquant baits. Whoever has money in his pune, which 
and can satisfy through gold his chief wants, need The tit 
have little thought of the day or the year. He fins J imitée 
a life all prepared for him, and selects it, as he does Ham! 
his dinner from the voluminous carte of the Resta fj teular 
rant. To live, is for him as easy as to make music #j Mutati 
on a hand-organ: with but slight physical effort from lines o} 
himself, he is borne along from week to week resolve 
from season to season on an unresting current of has no 
diversions. Here the sensual can pass years without J amythi 
satiety, and the slothful without ennui. _Paris isthe JB with . 
Elysium of the idler, and for barren minds a Pane @ 4% cm 
dise.”” ee 
The following observations on French drama pond, 
ate a fair specimen of the criticism scat itis 
through the volume: and in the main are Pe 
judicious and suggestive.— P Old} 
“When I first arrived, I went almost nightly to ariate 
some one of the many theatres. I soon ti tee 
smaller, where, mostly, licentious intrigue and fabulous - 
liberality alternate with farce to keep the attention th en 
awake through two or three acts of commonplace. ous 
At the Thédtre Francais, I saw Moliére and Rachel. he sa 
It is no disparagement of Moliére to call him a trun «A 
cated Shakspeare. The naturalness, vigour, COMMS Hf from 
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cture and = practical insight and scenic life of Shakspeare 
To be "4 on without Shakspeare’s purple glow, his reach 
noured is the fN '¢imagination and ample intellectual grasp, which 
‘Of the doing, d supreme qualities shoot light down into the 
is careful of fg subordinate ones, and thus impart to Shaks- 
World under —_ comic and lowest personages a poetic soul, 
Tint Of age ix Mich raves and refines them, the want whereof in 
> in free ang Yoidre makes his low characters border on farce 
nulations ate Ht sod his highest prosaic. Rachel is wonderful. She 
* hand, Man fH. op the stage an embodied radiance. Her body 
less loom of f° “inwardly illuminated. Conceive a Greek 
He misepent, gatue endued with speech and mobility, for the pur- 
| with rural of giving utterance to a profound soul stirred to 





you have an image of the magic 


its depths, and 
= Till 


ysion in her personations of fervour and grace. 




















































le not ° . a 
er I never fully valued the might of elocu 

sure ground ag right to the heart by dint of intona- 
‘etermined tion; just a8, with his arm ever steady, the fencer 
land. The jeals or parries death by the mere motion of his wrist. 
simple lawn, Phrases, words, syllables grow plastic, swell, or con- 
t, the com. come, pulsing with life as they issue from her 
hake up the ja. Herhead is superb; oval, full, large, compact, 
ye 3 She cannot be said to have beauty of face 
her, orfigure; yet the most beautiful woman were power- 
mdon : the M jas to divert from her the eyes of the spectator. 
erplex him {| Her spiritual beauty is there more bewitching than 
Phy under ff canbe the corporeal. When in the Horaces she utters 
- He ig i the curse, it is as though the whole electricity of a 

@ scene at fg tempest played through her arteries. It is not Cor- 
master the neille’s Camille, or Racine’s Hermione, solely that 
er touri you behold, it is a dazzling incarnation of a human 
id pep yul, Through Rachel I haveseen the chefs-d’euvre 
hh Poul- Hf Comeille and Racine, reproduced by her on the 
as seen i rrench stage, whence, since the death of Talma, 
Waters, by MH hey had been banished. Without creation of 
inlike any MH ctaracter, there is no genuine drama. So vivid and 
conclusion [# individual should be the personages, that out of their 
Unable to feelings and acts the drama evolves itself, under the 
O the con- JH guidance of judgment and the purification of poetry. 
ures; and i Without such individuality and productive vitality in 
ning—the [ the characters, poetry, sentiment, action, fail of their 
sthe worst jg ¢fect in the dramatic form. The personages of the 
ould best French Theatre are not creations, they are trans- 
na single ions. Corneille and Racine took in hand the 
es over tp tragic subjects of antiquity, but they did not re-ani- 
f mate them. Agamemnon and Augustus owe nothing 
OF course, I to their Gallic parents: their souls are not swelled 
ect is les Hi vith thoughts beyond a Greek or Roman age. 
epublican J Measure them with Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, or 
ld rather JH Anthony, or Brutus, and they are marrowless. 

Shakspeare has so vivified his Romans, that the 
- pages of history, whence they are taken, pale by the 
dependent fj sdeof them. The French appear not to have had 
d his own § depth enough to produce an original tragic Drama. 
ns, arenot fj The tragic material,__whereof sentiment is as essen- 
r his best J 4al an element as passion,—is meagre in them, com- 
* factitious J pared with the Germans or English; hence the possi- 
3 grown te #@ tility and even necessity of a simpler plot and a 
usements, Mj Measured regularity. Corneille or Racine could not 
diversified J have wrought a tragedy out of a tradition or a modern 
enuity —% fble: they require a familiarized historical subject. 
and fasi- 9 The nature of French Tragedy, compared with 
veset with Mf English, ishappily illustrated by the Hamlet of Ducis, 
his purse, ff Vhich I have seen played at the Thédtre Frangais. 
nts, need fH The title of the piece is, Hamlet, Tragédie en 5 actes, 
He finds  imitée de l’Anglais par Ducis.’ A fitter title were, 
s he dos | ‘Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out, by par- 
> Restau- #@ ticular desire of French taste.’ It is as much an 
ke music J Muitation of Shakspeare, as straight walks and parallel 
ffort from lines of trees are an imitation of Nature. Hamlet is 
reek and J resolved into a tender-hearted affectionate son. He 
urrent of J hasnot been put aside, but is king. Ophelia does 
s without J anything but go mad. The mother is overwhelmed 
ris is the with remorse for the murder, which she confesses to 
3a Pars 4 confidant. The heart of Hamlet's mystery is 

plucked out. The poetry is flattened into phrases. 
» drama fy The billowy sea of Shakspeare is belittled to a smooth 
cattered fy Pd in every part whereof you can touch bottom. 
oe It is not deep enough to dive in.” 

Perhaps the most striking institution in the 
ghtly to Old World to the Anglo-American is that of 
d of the HF *8tocracies :—and it is one on which our author 
fabulous much to say. The tone which he adopts 
ittention se speaking on the subject is respectful, 
ie east decided. Treating of society in Belgium, 

ys— 
* on “Among the features wherein old Europe differs 





young America, none is more prominent than 











the large number of idlers in Europe. Capital being 
wanting in the United States, almost the universal 
energy is busied in supplying it; in Europe it is 
abundant, and many live in industrial unproductive- 
ness upon its moderate dividends. With us, it is 
hardly respectable to be idle; here, only they who 
are 80, enjoy the highest consideration, With us, 
gentility is confined to those who addict themselves 
to certain kinds of labour; in Europe it excludes all 
who labour at all, except in the highest offices of the 
State. In ‘good society’ here, you meet with neither 
lawyer, nor merchant, nor physician, not even with 
the clergy, for in Belgium priests are drawn from the 
peasant and bourgeois classes, and their consecration 
is not believed to confer upon them nobility. Birth 
has hitherto been an almost indispensable passport 
into the highest circles; but money, aided by the 
stealthy progress of democratic ideas, is making 
breaches in the aristocratic entrenchments, and ere 
many generations, ‘ good society’ in Europe will pre- 
sent something like the motley concourse that it does 
with us, where, the social arrangements having no 
support from the political, old families go down and 
new ones come up, and the power of a man on 
*Change is often the measure of his position in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms. This is but the chaos of transi- 
tion: the soul will in time assert its transcendant 
privileges. In Europe, notwithstanding occasional 
intermarriages, the aristocratic prestige still prevails 
against plebeian merit. In social, longer than in poli- 
tical life, the nobility naturally retain a predominance, 
that is of course exercised despotically. Although, 
since the invention of printing, the expansion of com- 
merce, and the rapid developement of industry and 
science, knowledge and wealth, the sources of the 
highest power in communities, have been passing out 
of the hands of the privileged few, still, social advan- 
tages, depending upon deep-rooted ideas, are the last 
to be forfeited, and the nobility throughout Europe, 
long after their exclusion from the high posts in the 
State, will look down upon the herd of plebeian aspi- 
rants to ton, just as the ancienne noblesse of France 
did upon the military upstarts of Napoleon, and do 
still upon the Court of Louis Philippe. And this 
from a real superiority of position. The nobility of 
Europe,—the early, and at first the rightful sole 
possessors of poweras the originally strong men ; the 
acknowledged monopolists of social elevations; the 
dispensers of place and patronage; the recipients and 
in turn the fountains of honour; in short, the con- 
trollers with kings of all high interests and lords of 
etiquette and manners,—acquired, by the cultivation 
of the stateliness growing out of courtly usages and the 
tone contracted from conscious superiority, an easy 
commanding style of bearing and intercourse, which 
was of a natural inward growth, the unforced expres- 
sion of their social rank and being. Now, as this 
social rank and being is no longer attainable by others, 
so neither are the modes of life, the style of manners, 
the segregation from the people, which were its natural 
products. All attempts therefore on the part of those, 
who, sincethe breaking up of the monopolies of know- 
ledge and wealth, are now sharing their possession 
with the old nobility, to assume too their bearing and 
style, are and must be a bare assumption, a hollow imi- 
tation; and not merely as such an inevitable failure, 
but one tainted with vulgarity, the essence of which 
is false pretension. So long as another standard than 
the feudal aristocratic is not set up as the measure of 
social position, there will be war between the old 
régime, which in its sphere was a genuine true thing, 
and the new, which being an apery of it, is a false 
thing. In the end, the old, no longer upheld by law, 
impoverished by idleness and debilitated by genera- 
tions of luxurious inactivity, will have to succumb, 
and become socially extinct, or absorbed into the 
triumphant new, and pedigrees will grow confused, 
and the imagination cease to invest birth with virtue.” 

The favourite view of sunrise from the Righi 
mountains is thus described—a description 
evidencing the possession of poetic apprehension 
and pictorial power, but vague and shadowy 
both.— 

“The next morning before dawn, with cloaks about 
us, we were out. From the top of this isolated peak, 
a mile above the lakes at its base, we saw light break 
slowly over the earth as yet without form in the 
darkness, We had almost a glimpse of the creative 





mystery. We were up in the heavens, and beheld 
the Spirit of God move upon the face of the earth. 
We witnessed with magnificent accompaniment the 
execution of the mandate,—Let there be Light. The 
peaks in the sun’s path rose first out of darkness to 
meet the coming dawn, their jagged outline fringed 
with grey, then with gold. Day had hardly broke 
about us, when off to the south fifty miles a rosy 
tint shone on the snowy heads of the Bernese 
Alps, the first to answer the salutation of the Sun. 
Soon, the summits of all the mountains rose up in the 
growing day, a world of peaks, the giant offspring of 
the Earth awakened by the Morning. Below was still 
twilight. Gradually light came down the mountains 
and rolled away the veil of night from the plain. The 
Sun grew strong enough to send his rays into the 
valleys, and opened the whole sublime spectacle,— 
a spectacle affluent in sublimities, that lifted the 
Thoughts out of their habits, and swelled them to 
untried dimensions. The eye embraced an horizon 
of three hundred miles’ circuit; the mind could not 
embrace the wealth of grandeur and beauty disclosed. 
Towards the west, the view ranged over what from 
such a height seemed an immense plain, bounded 
by the far dim Jura; an indistinct landscape, with 
woods, and rivers, and lakes; or rather, a hundred 
landscapes melted into one, that took in several of 
the largest, most fertile, cantons, covering thousands 
of square miles. Turning round, we stood amazed 
before the stupendous piles of mountain. From five 
to fifty miles away, in a vast semi-circle, rose in won- 
drous throng their wild bulk—rugged granite or glit- 
tering snow, towering in silent grandeur, an upper 
kingdom, their heads in the sky. They looked alive 
as with a spectral life, brought from the mysterious 
womb of the Earth. You gaze, awed, baffled, in 
their majestic presence, overwhelmed by the very 
sublimity of size.” 

Of such scenes and such thoughts as these the 
volume is full. Insufficient and unsatisfactory 
as this kind of abstractions must always be, 
they have yet a positive value of their own inas- 
much as they arouse the critical and constructive 
faculties into activity. It isno small merit ina 
book that it excites ——— in the reader. 
This will do more: it will stir the sympathies 
of many minds—and perhaps leave the seeds of 
thought in more. Of the many pleasant books 
which America has recently sent to England 
this is by no means the least worthy or the least 
welcome. 





Account of the Measurement of Two Sections of 
the Meridional Arc of India, conducted under 
the Orders of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. By Lieut.-Colonel Everest, F.R.S. 
2 vols. Allen. 


Ir has long been considered by all civilized go- 
vernments that a survey of their territories is 
indispensable to wholesome legislation ; and it 
is gratifying to find the Directors of the East 
India Company taking the proper steps to obtain 
correct data for the Atlas of the British Pos- 
sessions in India. On this subject, Colonel 
Everest says :— 

“It will naturally be concluded that each portion 
of the territory will be taken up in the order of its 
importance, as regards the revenue which it yields to 
the State,—whereby, generally speaking, worthless, 
hilly, stony and barren tracts will be reserved for the 
last; but that the whole of India will be eventually 
covered with triangles, may be looked for as a result 
almost as certain as any future event can be; for it 
was only after long deliberation that the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company came to the 
resolution of making their Atlas depend on trigono- 
metrical operations; and the unity of design and 
firmness of purpose of that body are too well known 
to need that I should dilate on them.” 

The volumes before us contain an account of 
the operations of measuring two sections of the 
meridional arc, bounded by the parallels of 
18° 3’ 15", 24° 7/11’, and 29° 30’ 48°. One 
volume contains the text—the other a series of 
engravings illustrative of the instruments, &c. 
The time ogcupied by the operations extended 
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from 1830 to 1843,—when Colonel Everest re- 
signed his appointment of Surveyor-General of 
India. The operations are independent of all 
others, excepting that the height and longitude 
of the southern limit are derived from the la- 
bours of Colonel Lambton, who was Colonel 
Everest’s successor.— 

“The first thing,” says Colonel Everest, “ was to 
carry a longitudinal series emanating from my prin- 
cipal stations near the Seronj base, across the penin- 
sula in an easterly direction as far as Calcutta, where 
a base of verification was measured in 1831-2. In 
the second place, a certain number of principal sta~ 
tions of this series, separated from each other by an 
average distance of 60 miles, were made the origins 
of so many meridional series, which were carried 
northward, as far as circumstances admitted. Inthe 
third place, the northern limits on which these meri- 
dional sines abutted are in process of being united 
by a series of principal triangles running as nearly in 
an easterly direction as the case allows. By these 
means an ellipsoidal quadrilateral space will beformed, 
bounded on the west by the great arc series, and on 
the east by the Calcutta meridional series, which will 
be intersected by sines running up intermediate me- 
ridians at every 60 miles asunder, the spaces between 
which can obviously be filled up either by minor tri- 
angulation, or by some other analogous process, less 
rigorous, perhaps, but still sufficiently accurate to suit 
the circumstances of the case, and to prevent the 
intrusions of error of any magnitude.” 

Considerable difficulty was found in measur- 
ing a base line; in consequence of the number 
of lofty trees and dwelling-houses in the vi- 
cinity of Calcutta, which restricted the view 
to avery limited distance. To overcome this 
difficulty two towers, seventy-five feet high, were 
built at each extremity of the base line. The 


same difficulties of extended vision existed in 
the tracts including the other stations.— 

“Tn common with other parts of India, the inha- 
bitants are congregated in villages and towns which 


vary in extent and character according to the wealth 
and traffic of the owners—from the veriest hovel 
composed of straw to the costly four-storied edifice 
of masonry; but instances of isolated dwellings are 
rare, and hardly ever met with except in the case of 
indigo planters, or now and then a temple or mosque, 
the bare walls of which offer no temptation to the 
plunderer. The villages, however, lie so thickly 
scattered over the surface, that it is difficult to trace 
a line in any direction so as to pass free of all habita- 
tions, and quite impossible to calculate on seeing be- 
tween the breaks which occasionally appear in the 
dense belt of foliage;—for, in the very few instances 
where such do exist, they stand altogether at ran- 
dom, and without any regard to the ray between one 
mound and another. In fact, generally speaking, the 
trees form to all appearance a continuous dense belt 
of foliage at the distance of 4 or 5 miles from the 
eye of the observer; and if an interstitial place is 
anywhere found, it as often as not leads to low, 
marshy, or other land totally ineligible as a principal 
station. The smoke from the daily and nightly fires 
which, particularly in the cold season, envelopes the 
villages and clings to the groves surrounding them— 
that arising from brick and lime kilns and conflagra- 
tion of weeds—the clouds of dust raised by herds- 
men and their cattle in going out to graze in the morn- 
ing and returning in the evening—by travellers and 
processions of men, carriages and cattle, proceeding 
along the divers roads for business or pleasure,—and 
by the force of the wind, the slightest action of which 
suffices in this arid, parched-up soil to obscure the 
view,—form an assemblage of obstacles which it is 
only possible in very favourable contingencies to 
surmount.” 
The foregoing extract will give the reader some 
idea of the difficulties attendant on surveying 
in India; without including those arising from 
the climate and sickness—which, in the form of 
jungle fever, we are told, ‘“‘sometimes swept like 
a destroying angel over the party, and prostrated 
the whole camp in one night.” 
It is to the credit of Colonel Everest and his 
assistants to have surmounted these formidable 
- obstacles. That he did so, fully appears in the 








interesting narrative of his operations which 
forms the introduction to the first volume. It is 
due to Messrs. Troughton & Simms to state 
that, with few exceptions, they furnished the 
necessary instruments. The standard measures 
used were the iron standard bar of 10 feet and 
brass standard scale of 6 inches belonging to 
the East India Company. These measures 
were conveyed to Southam ton in 1844, for the 
purpose of being compared with the other stan- 
dards in the Ordnance Survey Office in that 
town. 

In order that the operations in India may be 
reducible to a common standard with those 
carried on in other parts of the world, compari- 
sons of the standards used by Colonel Everest 
with those at the office of the Ordnance Survey 
in Southampton are appended to the work. We 
may add, thatas the costliness of these volumes 
— the chance of their being purchased 

y the majority of scientific readers, copies 
have been presented to the leading scientific 
societies by the Directors of the East India 
Company. 





Poetical Works of Don José Zorrilla—[ Obras 

Poéticas, §c.]. Paris, Baudry. 

THERE must be something peculiar in the na- 
tional character, as well as in the local condi- 
tion, of Spain, that tends to estrange it from 
the rest of Europe. Something more than its 
rugged land frontier, or the tardy intercourse 
between the different kingdoms ruled under 
one name at Madrid,—but essentially separate 
in habits, laws, tenures, in the costume and 
speech of the people,—must exist in the Penin- 
sula to account for the reluctance of the national 
mind to transport itself into foreign regions. 
At different periods of history, and lately in 
our own times, political events have thrown 
open its privacy to the research of strangers, 
and for a while turned the gaze of Europe 
upon every corner of the land. Yet, no sooner 
is the impulse of the time exhausted, than the 
nation seems to withdraw itself into new retire- 
ment, and but few traces recal the interest 
lately taken in its fortunes. In England, for 
instance, within the lifetime of a generation 
whose arms decided at once the fate of Europe 
and the liberation of the Peninsula upon its 
own soil—in a country, we say, which has so 
many motives to study its internal condition, 
it is at the present moment more difficult to 
obtain any knowledge of what is going on 
from day to day in politics, in science or 
letters, in Madrid, than it was in the days of 
James the First or of Anne. Now and then a 
traveller crosses the Pyrenees, and tells us on his 
return more or less of what may be seen by a 
traveller’s eye. At times we are favoured— 
although such gifts are rarely to be looked for 
—with the fuller report of one who, like the 
author of ‘ The Handbook for Spain,’ has lived 
in the land, has thoroughly studied its features, 
and can describe them with the vivacity of a 
quick observer and the powers of a cultivated 
mind. But excellent as this may be, it can- 
not supply the want of more immediate cor- 
respondence. Of direct communication be- 
tween London and Madrid, except by the 
courier of the Foreign Office, or some Roth- 
schild’s estafette, there is next tonone. Even 
our political news must be drawn from a third 
party ; and it is to the Parisian press that we 
are indebted for anything that can be popu- 
larly known of the modern literature of the 
Spaniards. 

We have nothing to do with the circumstances 
that for some years past have brought the 
French into more intimate relations than our~ 
selves with their neighbours beyond the Pyrenees. 





We may thank them for encouraging Parisian 


publishers to introduce to the notice of F,.- 
the works of modern writers of which Earp 
long desired to know something,—and mi 
longer have desired in vain, but for this ~ 
ance. One of these—Zorrilla, amon — 
the most popular of living Spanish poets—hay 
just appeared in the alee J collection of M, 
Baudry: and we have seized upon him With 
more than usual curiosity. 

Not that our expectations could just] be 
raised very high. What has been jeans 
seen in past years would not encour “ 
eager hope of a revival in our day of the ma 
genius of Spain, from the long decline into wh; 
it had already fallen at the beginning of thy 
18th century. To study French models, phrases 
and ideas in modern Castilian is no jnyig 
employment. Their presence is as little welcome 
here as are the ugly hats, wide-winged coats, 
and amazing gilets of the Rue Vivienne, whic 
on the person of Young Spain grievously offen 
the traveller's eye amidst the picturesque os. 
tumes of the people on Ramblas and Alameda 
in peninsular cities. Something, however, hai 
been heard of this Zorrilla which gave h 
of amore national vein, if not in his earliest, x 
least in his later poems. Although, in the 
long decay of his country, it would be vain ty 
hope for such a growth from its soil as it bore 
in the abundance of its former strength, still ye 
believe it to have some properties that not even 
a century of disease can quite extinguish; and 
of all gifts that it can lose, we can least conceive 
the possibility of its entirely parting with tha 
peculiar spirit of poetry which seems to breathe 
alike from the sky, the soil, and the languag 
of Spain. 

We thank Don Ildefonso Ovejas for a biogn. 
phical notice of the author, prefixed to this 
edition; weary though the labour be to trace the 
facts we want to know through a critical laby- 
rinth in which the writer has thought fit 
involve them. From amidst his synopsis of a 

eneral system of Art poetic—which gives no 
high idea of the progress made at Madridin 
zesthetics,—we Ams that Zorrilla, born in 
Valladolid in 1817, was intended by his father, 
a retired public functionary, for the legal pro 
fession: and that he was educated with this intent 
at first in the College of Nobles at Madrid, after- 
wards at the Universities of ‘Toledo and Valle 
dolid—where, however, he seems to have been 
but a careless student. Disgusted with thelay, 
already resolved on pursuing a literary cares, 
and having, both on these accounts and by 
irregularities of conduct, fallen into disgrace 
with his father—who is described as a severe 
old Castilian de la vieille roche — Zo 
suddenly fled in disguise from Valladolid— 
apparently about the year 1836,—and hid 
himself in Madrid; where, in 1837, the fl 
lowing occurrence brought him at once inlo 
notice.—On the 15th of February in that year, 
was interred Mariano José de Larra, a young 
writer, admired by many for his satirical el 
quence ; whose tragic end heightened the reg 
for his loss. The funeral was ar 
ber of literary friends; who closed the cet 
mony in the modern French manner, by deliver- 
ing orations over the grave. In the 
assembled around it Zorrilla—until then know 
as a writer only by some trifling pieces 1 
periodicals—made his appearance, and reci 
some verses of his own in honour of the d 
They were received with enthusiasm. The yout 
then barely twenty years old, became at once# 
literary celebrity in Madrid; and ever since 0s 
been constantly writing and publishing. The 
mass of his compositions is now very great; i 
poems alone—to which we confine the pres 
notice—fill 534 pages of an octavo volum 
printed in double columns of small French ty? 
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works, to be noticed on a future 
ally voluminous. We _ told 
er writings, of later years especially, are 

‘ es ches they open, and that more 
eeays wanted. It is a further inducement 

sxamine the performances of an author who 

done so much, when we find that his natural 
¢ ves highly approve of what he has done. 
The yalue of this approbation will, indeed, 

nd on their ability to judge rightly ; 
‘| in this respect we fear no implicit 
onfidence can now be placed in the criticism 
Madrid. The account which Don Ildefonso 
ives us of the present state of Spain will not 
‘gore previous doubts as to the prospects of 

, healthy revival of poetical literature there. 
rhs the beginning of the 19th century,” he 
‘< “all the violent and untimely shocks 
ihe French Revolution, and of foreign inva- 
sion, were required to rouse Spain, even for a 
soment, from her lethargy, and to revive in her 
;feling of the spirit of her older times. Every- 
thing has already fallen back into decline: the 
ipper class is wholly French; the middle ranks 
may preserve some slight traditional recollec- 
tions, but these traditions have lost all hold of 
vir minds; the lower sort of people in the 
«pital towns are atheists in religion, atheists 
in politics, and it is only beyond the precincts 
{those centres of population that some features 
df our lost nationality still exist in a torpid 
date, Strange circumstance! such is the want 
of any character of her own which infects the 

in of our day, that even the reaction thatnow 
gems to be taking place towards religion and 
nental culture,—even this reaction has come 
toher from France!” Such is the account which 
anative has to give of the moral state of his 
cuntry,—in the midst of which our young 
uthor cast himself on the public of Madrid for 
subsistence and reputation. 

His poems discover the influence of the ten- 
dencies just described. The tone of the first 
wties, published in 1837, is decidedly French. 
The model chosen for imitation appears to have 
ben Victor Hugo; and, as usually happens in 
sch attempts, in reading these pieces of Zor- 
tilla's we are more reminded of the defects of 
the original than of his merits. The angry, 
— protest against all in this world, or 

ieved to be beyond it—which is more or less 
involved in the poetry of a certain school—can 
atthe best leave but an ungenial impression on 
the reader: the effect becomes simply unplea- 
sat when it appears without the poignancy 
ad spirit that in the masters of this sect some- 
vhat relieve the ugliness of the theme—when 
the manner is felt to be assumed—and, above 
il, in a language inapt for the sardonic tone, 
ad associated in our minds with a far differ- 
at form and spirit of poetry. Of these com- 
positions—the success of which Don Ildefonso’s 
report may explain—we shall say nothing fur- 
ther:—nor should we have much to say of Zor- 
tila at all, had he produced nothing besides. In 
the very first volume, however, he shows that 
tis thoughts had already been turned to regions 
wearer home, and to the national poetry of ear- 
lier times :—and thus prepared the way for the 
declared return, which he afterwards made to a 
style and to subjects meant to be wholly Spanish. 
¢ shall extract one of these earlier pieces ;—a 
graceful reminiscence of the Moorish romances 
ifthe 15th century. In translating, we follow 
Mr. Lockhart’s method of treating the redon- 
dila,—turning two of the octosyllabic lines into 
we; which seems to be the nearest approach 
ow age can make to the cadence of 

original, — 
Towards Granada’s gate are pricking, o’er the Vega, up the 


is dramatic 
veasion, are equ 


As they reached the gate, the captain checked his snow- 

white mare, and said 

To the lady, sorely weeping in his arms, a captive maid :— 

** Weep no longer, Christian maiden: dry the tears I grieve 

to see! 

For thy home a second Eden waits, Sultana, here for thee ! 

**T’vea palace in Granada: I have gardens full of sweets; 

I’ve a gilded fount, whose waters sparkle from a hundred 
jets. 

** And I have an ancient castle in the Vega of Genil : 

'T will be then the queen of thousands, when its halls thy 
charms conceal. 

** All along our river’s border far extend my lands and sway; 

Such a park as mine there is not in Seville or Cordova, 

“There the palm trees, towering stately, there the glowing 
pomegranates 

With umbrageous fig-trees mingled, clothe the vales and 
crown the heights. 

“‘ There the strongly-branching walnut, and the mulberry, 
dark with fruit, 

And the yellow Indian peartree, cluster round the castle’s 
foot. 

“*In my shaded alleys, lofty elms to Heaven upsoaring, are; 

And in cages silken-silvered I have birds that carol there. 


** And of all art thou Sultana! 
so long ; 
In my harem are no women; in mine ears no sounds of song. 


“T will give thee orient perfumes: velvets for divan and 


Lone have beeu my halls 


walls : 
Choicest veils from Greece I'll bring thee; and from Cash- 
mere precious shawls. 


“T will give thee whitest feathers for thy brow, to deck it 


rave, 

Whiter than the foam that dances on our blue Levantine 
wave. 

“And the pearl to grace thy tresses; and the bath to cool 
the grove: 

And, thy neck to circle, jewels; and, thy lips to cherish,— 
Love !” 


“What to me,” replied the Christian, all thy riches, all thy 
state 

When thou tear'st me from my parents,—every friend and 
virgin mate? 

“But restore me, Moor! restore me to my home, my sire, 
mine own! 

Better, far, than thy Granada are the towers of my Leon !” 


Calm the Moorish captain listened: smooth’d his beard, 
and "gan to speak, 

Slowly, like a man that muses,—while a tear was on his 
cheek ;— 

“If thy castles, then, are better than the bowers our walls 
confine ; 

And thy flowers are fairer yonder, in Leon,—for being 
thine ;— 

* And thy heart be given yonder to some warrior of thy 
creed 

Weep not, ‘pearl of Eden’s houris! go! these knights are 
thine to lead.” 


Half his troop he gave the lady, with the mare he rode that 
And the Moorish chief, in silence, turned aside and went his 
way. 

Before Zorrilla had passed his second volume, 
he had betaken himself zealously to the study of 
Calderon and other masters of Spanish poetry. 
The ambition of gaining a firm position on this 
national ground seems to have grown with his 
increasing popularity. With this, however, there 
has also been fully developed a property which 
to us is the saddest drawback to any pleasure we 
could take in his poems,—we mean their despe- 
rate longwindedness. In proportion as he recedes 
further from French models and comes nearer 
to those of his own country, this prolixity in- 
creases,—either from natural disposition or from 
an idea of its belonging to the manner which he 
sought to adopt,—until, in his metrical legends, 
the ‘Cantos del Trovador,’ written altogether 
on Spanish subjects, it reaches a point which 
we may venture to pronounce insurmountable. 
This is the besetting sin of Zorrilla’s best effu- 
sions. The flow of his ideas by no means 
equals the fluency of his style; and what he has 
properly to say or to describe is overwhelmed 
in a torrent of words, from which it is no small 
task to bring the real substance to land. The 
older Spaniards were not wont to be concise: 
the flexibility of their language and the easy 
rules of their prosody were temptations to excess 
which the greatest could seldom resist. But 
how different is their abundance from the dif- 
fuseness of our modern author! When they 
may be blamed for volubility, it is at least 
redeemed by the variety which it offers, They 





way, 
Nea at arms, full fifty horsemen, and the chief the band 
Yi 


may be extravagant, conceited, hyperbolical— 


but they never distress us by barrenness of 
fancy. Nor are they always thus profuse; their 
lyrical pieces show how gracefully they could 
play within bounds when it was becoming to 
be brief. Notso Zorrilla. He cannot make an 
end. Nothing but a sonnet could keep him 
within a moderate compass. His lyrical pieces 
—all but a very few—are themselves divided 
into chapters and sections ; in which his idea is 
apt to be buried in a heap of words long before 
we arrive at the close. Still worse do we find it 
in the metrical legends. The smallest incidents 
cannot be disposed of in less than an entire 
chapter ; which chapter must commence with a 
special passage of description,—usually a night 
piece, or some other standard picture scarcely 
less trite. These Troubadour poems, which have 
giventhe writer the credit of reviving a national 
school, are, for this reason, quite beyond critical 
reach. It would require a whole Atheneum to 
transcribe the shortest of them. There is, in- 
deed, something almost laughable in Zorrilla’s 
loquacity : although it is one of the worst signs 
of disease which a poet can display. The witt 
Frenchwoman thought it a crime in an ill- 
favoured man to “ abuse the privilege of being 
ugly’’:—it is surely a worse fault in this author to 
abuse the privilege of writing in the most beau- 
tiful of “romance” languages. One specimen 
may suffice to show how he loves to run asingle 
idea—and his readers also—out of breath. The 
fancy of this address to the Wood Poppy is pretty ; 
but the diffuseness of the periods and the itera- 
tion of the same thought make tedious what 
might have been a graceful lyric. It is, as we 
give it, in two divisions.— 


Lone flower, that to the sunlight shew’st, beside the silent 
wood, 

Four crimson flags, that guarded lie within a dusky bud,— 

As thou abidest in the field, and from the field I fly. 

Thou, with thy petals fiery-bright, with tears and dolour I,— 

Say to the soul of my sad soul, I go with love to die! 

But leave for her, amidst thy leaves, one kiss and one good- 
bye! 

Since thou so sadly dwellest, flower, in lone abandoned spots, 

With briars for thy only guard, begirt with grassy knots :— 

With nought for music in the air but savage accents rude, 

With stem too weak to hold thee up, when clouds that burst 
in flo 

Close o’er the lustre of the sun, and whirling torrents shed,— 

Thou, flower, that, lonely as thou art, dost show this burn- 
ing red, 

Asif the ardour of a heart, methinks, had scorched thee 
through, 

Well may’st thou bethe messenger of Love's devout *‘Adieu!” 

Lone as thou art, so poor and frail, so void of leaf, or scent, 

I cannot find a cause to wear a life so sadly spent, 

Were not the solitude of Love thy native element. 


For, outcast to the surly wind, 

And left a prey to seasons rude, 

Thy state too aptly brings to mind 

The loneliness and pains unkind 

That ever vex a lovesick mood. 

While thus with thy love-dream possessed, 
And dead to every thought but one, 

The tangled brake that shades thy nest, 
Or western breeze that cools thy breast, 
But serves to charm thy sorrows on. 


Nor feel’st thou how the northern gale 
May shake thee, wrinkling o’er thy face :— 
Nor heed’st thou though the grub may scale 
Thy stem, and with its loathsome trail 

Thy diand finery disg 

Nor how the rugged thorn may tear 

Thy mantle, bright with scarlet dye, 

When o’er thy splendour frail as fair 

It careless shakes, with every air, 

Its rough and cruel panoply. 


And, mournful poppy, as I know 

Thy burning hue, that, fully blown 
With one red sun will come and go, 
Is nought but Love in outward show, 
And that for Love thou livest alone. 
Since I, O flower, by Love am sent 

To wander forth and far from hence, 
And in thy bloom have found no scent 
As in the gardens where I went 

Midst other flowers to please my sense ; 
I leave within thy cup, for this, 

A fond salute, a soft adieu :— 

And if that weight too heavy is, 

Keep but for her I love the kiss,— 
For her, indeed, are both the two. 


But for this growing defect, we should say 
that Zorrilla’s latter works show a continual pro- 








gress. In every successive volume, at all events, 
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the tone of the composition becomes more free 
and distinct : and we see at last whatever there 
is of poetry in his own nature, instead of a mere 
reflection of the mind of others. That his genius 
is not a deep or a rich one, we may perhaps dis- 
cover; but what chance can any nature have 
had for mature growthin these qualities, between 
French cynicism on the one side and the dead 
forms of Castilian chivalry and superstition on 
the other? In choosing to revive the latter, in 
declaring himself in his riper works a credulous 
Catholic and a zealous reviver of all buried tra- 
ditions of past days, Zorrilla may have done 
better than in merely echoing the crude com- 
monplaces of Young France. But it is evident 
that the soil in which he is now labouring is one 
that can no longer nourish anything of deep 
root or expansive nature :—that a poet of the 
nineteenth century who takes up nee | of 
set purpose, who, unable to find a proper field, 
is content to work in one altogether unreal, 
even to himself, is not destined to be the restorer 
of his country’s reputation. The following 

iece—for a part of which only we have room— 
is one of the better specimens of Zorrilla’s pro- 
gress in writing. To us it has not a little of 
the native relish ;—a certain grave drollery, in 
which the Spanish Muse has never been sur- 
passed. This is not to be compared with the 
choicer instances of the same gift—with the 
pleasantries of Quevedo or Castillejo,—but it is 
not too far below the level of Gongora.— 


Maid of the hills, it e’en must be ; 
For here for thee I mean to wait, 
Hard by the well, unceasingly ; 

So either to drink is not for thee, 

Or I must meet thee, soon or late :— 


Nor think to weary this desire ; 

For me to stay from night to noon, 
From morn to eve, is nought to tire; 
A life thus busied would expire— 
Couldst thou delay so long—too soon. 


Nay, more, thou mountain beauty, here 
The spot ’s so cool and kindly gay, 
That in my secret thoughts ’tis clear 

I fain would have thee linger, dear, 
Were it only to prolong my stay. 


For here in music many a rill 

Goes wandering through the grassy ground ; 
And here the wood’s gay singers trill 

Their music through the leaves, and fill 

My ears with most melodious sound. 


Here the field flowers of various bloom 
Abound, and breathe to each caress 

From their wild cups such sweet perfume,— 
I gain because thou dost not come, 

More pleasure, far, than thou canst guess. 


And wert thou but to come in style 
Imperious, coy, with froward gaze, 

Stay, mountain maid, some further while, 
Till thou hast learned to love and smile, 
And turn thy soul to softer ways. 


Then count what profit thou canst gain— 
If ‘tis thy scheme to do me harm— 

To shun me thus and far remain ;— 

For rather would I wait, in vain, 

Than feel, past doubt, the broken charm. 

In this manner, with little change of idea, 
the defiance runs on, for eleven stanzas more,— 
with iteration enough to vex any ar into 
hysterics. After these come the following,— 
which end the piece at last. Were there even 
any hope, says the lover, that you would come 
with a temper as pleasant as the place,— 

It were, indeed, a very bliss 

Thy coming, maiden, to expect ; 

But if to-day that joy I miss, 

*Twill prove, at least, how doubtful is 
To-morrow’s hope,—and so "tis checked. 
But never think to triumph, no! 

For firmly as my will retains 

This end, of catching thee, although 
‘We may not meet to-day, I know 
To-morrow must reward my pains. 


I left, thou mountain shepherdess, 
My city, and am hither come, 


_ ably out of the postern :—and we have then some 


I'll make me, while the summer stays, 

A tent of marish reeds entwined; 

And in the hoary winter days, 

A cabin o’er my ingle’s blaze 

I'll make to mock the furious wind. 

Since thus ’twill be, take heed, and think ; 
For here I vow for thee to wait 

For ever by the fountain’s brink ; 

Where either thou shalt cease to drink, 
Or I shall catch thee, soon or late. 


Of the Cantos del Trovador we can only fur- 
ther say, that they are stories, almost wholly 
in redondillas, gathered from sundry popular 
and local traditions :—either mystical, of saints 
and miracles; historical, of notable events and 
persons; or romantic, of loves, jealousies, and 
revenge. On these works Zorrilla’s fame is said 
to rest in Spain. Yet they are works that few out 
of Spain will have patience to read throughout. 
The small thread of incident is so entangled 
with needless preambles and descriptions in- 
troduced to make a show, that the reader is in 
frequent danger of losing the story altogether,— 
and can only keep sight of it by skipping dex- 
terously. Of the manner of these tales, some 
idea may be given by a few passages which 
we borrow from one on the old theme of 
Spanish vengeance. The first is a part only of 
the preface to a single chapter :—similar open- 
ings, we may add, have to be gone through at 
nearly every stage of each of the stories, until 
the mere sameness of the device becomes dis- 
tressing.— 

Night is dying out; and yonder, where its shadows melt 
In a tremulous twilight, eastward, ’gins to blush the dawn 
In the west, the moon retiring glimmers with a waning 
And the star with timid lustre following slowly fade from 
Midst the boughs the north wind whistles, midst the boughs 


of leafless trees; 
And the stream with icy mirrors glitters where the shallows 
reeze. 
And the frosty fields are whitened o’er with shifting mist, 
that seems 
Now to show a glimpse of morning—now the face of silent 
streams, 
Whence the vapour, reeking upwards, from the chilly surface 
steams. 
Near are heard the torrents’ murmurs, which through broken 
recipices 
Trickles, changing now its waters into foam that bubbling 
isses ;— 
Now in flakes of white upswelling; floating on with gurgling 
sounds; 
Now it falls in threads of silver; now with headlong plunges 
bounds, 


So the description (of the banks of the Esqueba, 
which have a merely local connexion with the 
story) is carried on for some fifty couplets more; 
until a complete inventory has been taken of 
every bush, rock, and rivulet in the neighbour- 
hood. In the next passage, the business has 
made a little progress. The jealous husband, 
Rui Perez, has caught, in that misty morning, 
a glimpse of his lady’s gallant stealing unseason- 


thirty lines to depict his surly looks while 
ruminating on this discovery. At length, he 
breaks silence—with the name of the lover,—as 
follows :— 


**Mendo Abarca! this contents me: there’s a morrow to 
each day: 
Honour is redeemed by honour,—and for life, a life must 
= 


Thus in whispers, hoarsely muttered :—suddenly he seized 
the light, 

And Rui Perez on the staircase calls aloud on Margarite. 
At the word the girl descended ; calm, bewitching, glad of 


mien, 
In her rosy tincture showing that her springs were scarce 
nineteen. 
She's a thing your eyes to dazzle, she’s an Eastern loveli- 


ness :— 
Round a pair of silver bodkins wreath her locks in many a 





Alone, thy beauty to address, 
Nor—were’t but for thy frowardness— 
Unless with thee, will turn me home. 
And this believe, as Holy Writ, 

That from this hour, eternally, 
Beneath these elm-trees’ shade I sit,— 
And dream not that I mean to quit 
The place, until I go with thee. 





tress ; 
Slender is her waist and pliant, quivering with elastic 
grace ; 
Brown complexion, eyes the blackest, tiny foot, and buoyant 
pace ; 
| Smiles upon her lips, a forehead calm as Peace herself were 


} there, 
Breathing love and witching graces past the might of man 


Stepped she o’er the threshold, 
thou?” With a frown 

Perez spoke, nor raised his eyelids 
—-** Sit down !” 


asking “ What dae 


» While he Answered her 
A long catechism brings the lad 

to a point which ded? that re intrione ; 

— Question and answer pli. i, 

with some despatch. The first amation ; 

from the fair sinner :— 7 


‘*Heavens !”—* And know’st thou, 


> Mar, 
this I groan beneath, sarita, Wrongs like 
Have no cure but one ?”"—* ¥, 


cure is death ?” ot Masten I" tag that only 


** But !"—** No clamour !’ —“ Hear "— * Silenee 
Bs _ speaking more; wet « * nor 
Pere one 
n ay reath be left thee, with it read these papers 


— Perez sternly saying, held the love-lines to her 

On her knees the lady falling, crie 
grace !” 

It takes, however, above fif 

close this single scene with the 

ment. 

It will hardly appear, from the i 
extracts, that Zortilla is a poet of power eon 
to restore the ancient glories of Spain, —were 
Spain herself in a condition to favour their 
revival. Nor do we think this view would be 
altered could we have given thrice the number 
of instances from his well-filled volumes, That 
he writes with extreme facility and some él. 
gance, cannot be denied: nor is he wantingin 
picturesque a and a display of oma. 
ment and detail,—which, however, rather im. 
pair than heighten the poetical life of his pieces, 
from a want of proportion in their use, and of 
that masculine power which should control the 
subject and not suffer its essential character to 
be lost in a crowd of subordinate figures and 
descriptions. We may, on the whole, rather 
call his a mee pe nature than give him the 
eminent title of poet. Perhaps he has only 
missed being one through the misfortune of 
his time, and the influences—adverse to genuine 
culture of the highest faculties— amidst which 
it has been his fate to live. An examination of 
his dramatic performances may possibly show 
in a clearer light the true measure of his na- 
tural gifts. The productions that we have now 
been reviewing will scarcely entitle him to 
more than a secondary place amongst writers of 
the so-called “romantic” school in Europea 
literature. 


d, “ Protect me, heavenly 


lines more to 
wife's punish. 





Experimental Researches on the Food of Animal, 
By R. D. Thomson, M.D. Longman & Co, 


Food for the Million. Longman & Co. 


The Products of the Vegetable Kingdom verss 
the Flesh of Animals as Food. Whittaker. 


The Food of Man. 2 vols. Charles Knight. 


Ir has been the boast of modern chemistry that 
even although the fruits of the earth should fail, 
it yet possessed the power of converting innv- 
tritious matters into substances fit for the food 
of man. Sawdust and deal boards were to be 
converted into materials for puddings and quar- 
tern loaves; and famine was laughed at as only 
a fearful shadow for political economists to 
tremble before. But, alas for these calculations! 
they were made in the laboratory of the chemist 
only: and now that famine has really come, 
the chemist finds that it is in his laboratory 
only that he can work—and that bread made 
there would be dearer than the famine price of 
the baker. But although chemistry has failed 
in discovering the alkalhest that shall convert 
everything with which it is mixed into bread, it 
has succeeded in developing some very impott- 
ant facts with regard to food of which no person 
in a civilized community should be ignorant. 

That which we call food is the raw material 
out of which man is manufactured: and it & 
quite as demonstrable that a man who under 





i- 


stands the nature of food will be better able to 
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himself and others than one who is igno- 
fed as it is that the manufacturer who under- 
‘is the nature of the raw material of his art 
will succeed better than one who knows nothing 


it. Hence the practical importance of 
chemistry and the value of its applications. It 
has not, however, been alto; ether left for 
modern science to point out the principles of 
the art of eating. The philosophers of Greece 
and the gourmands of Rome equally attempted 
to apply rules to this art;—the one for securing 
the greatest amount of healthy developement, 
the other the largest share of sensual indulgence 
for the body. Along the tide of history there 
has run an under-current of dietetical literature 
from the time of Heliogabalus down to that of 
Dr. Kitchiner and Mrs. Glass. We are not, 
however, about to discuss the merits of our 
cookery literature, or descant on the qualities 
of the dishes prescribed in the last edition of 
M.Soyer’s ‘Gastronomy.’ Let it suffice to state 
that a modern chemist has found that how 
much soever man may cook up his food, all his 
dishes and viands may be reduced to two—or 
at most three—classes of food, whose function 
in the system is the same in every form. It 
should be known to the gourmand and the fas- 
tidious feeder that amidst the vast variety of 
dishes on which their palates delight to expa- 
tiate, there are none which can secure a greater 
amount of nutrition to the body or a more 
vigorous state of health than the coarse dishes 
that the poorest are compelled to consume. 

We have frequently called attention in the 
Atheneum to the simple classification of foods 
iven by Liebig and the French chemists as 

ependent on the functions which they perform 
in the system. One class of these foods—to 
which starch, sugar, oily foods, and alcohol 
in all its forms belong—are called carbona- 
ceous, respiratory, or combustible, because they 
possess a large quantity of carbon and through 
the means of the function of respiration main- 
tain the animal heat of the body. A second 
class are those which, entering into the system, 
become yp ange sa as part and parcel of the 
body,—and are therefore called nutritious, or 
nourishing kinds of food. Some writers cavil 
at thus restricting the word “nutrition”; and 
apply it to those substances which maintain 
animal heat as well as to the various forms of 
the nourishing compound protein. We wili not 
object to this use of the term provided the two 
kinds of nutrition be recognized—as this is a 
point of the utmost importance. No one scien- 
tific fact has perhaps been of so much value in 
the supply of food to the famishing Irish as this 
distinction between merely heat-giving foods 
and nourishing foods. By acting upon a know- 
ledge of this, a proper admixture of the two 
classes of food has been administered,—and 
the fatal mistake of giving merely starch—as 
in sago, tapioca, potato-starch, &c.—has been 
avoided, 

If any further proof were needed of the 
truth of the chemical theory of diet, it would 
be supplied by the work of Dr. R. D. Thomson, 
—who, by a series of very carefully conducted 
experiments on the diet of cows, has proved 
beyond a doubt that these two classes of food 
exert the influence upon the system attributed 
to them by the chemists. ‘These experiments 
are the more interesting as being fe on ani- 
mals yielding milk; the composition of which 
secretion was always regulated by the due 
supply of the classes of foods which are repre- 
sented by its sugar, butter, and cheese. As 
one of the practical results of Dr. Thomson’s 
experiments, we give the following table, con- 
ra an approximative estimate of the quan- 
tity of nourishing and heat-giving matters in 
Various kinds of food.— 


“ Approximate Relation of Nutritive to Calorifiant 
Matter. 
Relation of Nutritive 
to Calorifiant. 
- lto 2 
as 2h 
Oatmeal eo es ee “< ee 5 
Semolina : 
Barley os i - ae 
English Wheat Flour.—Food for an animal 
at rest ee ee ee ee oe 
Potatoes .. oe ee ee ee 1— 
Rice .. ee ee ee ee . 1—10 
Turnips .. os ee ée ee 1—11 
Tapioca} 


Milk.—Food for a growing animal 


8 
9 


Tapioca -1l— 6 
Sago 
Starch... oe ee ee oe 1— 40 

“ From this table we are led to infer that the food 
destined for the animal in a state of exercise should 
range between milk and wheat flour, varying in its 
degree of dilution with calorifiant matter according 
to the nature and extent of the demands upon the 
system. The animal system is thus viewed as in an 
analogous condition to a field from which different 
crops extract different amounts of matter from the 
soil, which must be ascertained by experiment. An 
animal at rest consumes more calorifiant food in 
relation to the nutritive constituents than an animal 
in full exercise. The food, therefore, employed by 
a person of sedentary habits should contain more 
calorifiant and less nutritive matter than one whose 
occupations cause him to take more exercise. It is 
to be desired that some light should be thrown on 
this subject by careful experiments. The food of 
animals and the manure of plants we thus see afford 
somewhat of a parallelism. Milk may therefore be 
used with a certain amount of farinaceous matter, 
such as the class of flours and meals, with probable 
advantage; but the dilution should not exceed the 
prescribed limits. It is thus that we may explain 
the fact of beans, oats, oatmeal, and barley-meal 
being used so extensively in the feeding of horses. 
These articles of food, however, do not suffice alone: 
calorifiant matter in the form of hay should also be 
administered. From this table, likewise, we infer 
that, as nature has provided milk for the support of 
the infant mammalia, the constitution of their food 
should always be formed after this type. Hence we 
learn that milk, in some form or other, is the true 
food of children, and that the use of arrow-root, or 
any of the members of the starch class, where the 
relation of the nutritive to calorifiant matter is as 1 
to 26 instead of being as 1 to 2, by an animal placed 
in the circumstances of a human infant, is opposed 
to the principles unfolded by the preceding table.” 

Although Dr. Thomson’s general conclusions 
confirm those of previous chemists—some of his 
especial results are, in a degree, opposed to those 
obtained by otherchemists. Thus, in the table, 
to the oat is given a higher nutritive value than 
wheat-flour; and the quantity of nutritive 
maiter in the potato is greater than is given by 
most chemists. Before leaving this subject, we 
must caution our readers against regarding the 
numbers in this table as referring to the abso- 
lute bulk of the food named,—as the water has 
in every case been subtracted. Potatoes con- 
tain from 70 to 75 per cent. of water,—and 
flour, maize, barley, and beans from 10 to 14. 
Oatmeal contains 6 per cent, and tapioca, 
arrowroot and sago, from 10 to 13, 

The scarcity of food in this country occasioned 
by the loss of the potato crop has, as might 
have been expected, produced an abundant 
recommendation of various substitutes for the 
potato. Only two of these seem to have been 
generally used, or are likely to be subsequently 
employed—maize and beans. The former plant 
is cultivated in great quantities in America, 
although it cannot be successfully grown in this 
country: and it has been imported here from 
the United States in prodigious quantities, It 
contains about 7 per cent. of nutritious matter 
and 10 per cent. of water ;—so that in nutritive 
qualities it stands between wheat and potatoes. 
Should it be brought into the English market 
with a price between that of wheat-flour and 
potatoes, it must have a large consumption in 





























about maize we must refer to ‘ Food for the 
Million :'-—which is a volume especially dedi- 
cated to the discussion of its virtues. The other 
article, beans—also brought in large quantities 
from America—is also deserving of attention as 
a substitute for the potato on account of the large 
quantities of nourishing matter which these 
contain—as may be seen by Dr. Thomson’s 
table. The only objection to this form of diet 
is its indigestibility :—but where the health and 
strength are good, all forms of leguminous seeds 
may be advantageously taken as food. 

We will not waste the time of our readers nor 
our own in dwelling upon the absurdity of those 
who are endeavouring to persuade mankind that 
for five thousand years they have made a grand 
mistake in eating animal food, and that they were 
intended to consume only vegetables. Such 
notions are opposed alike to sound science and 
to the health and happiness of men. Let us 
imagine a nation drinking cold water, eating 
vegetables, and repudiating the produce of the 
loom as clothing—and we have a community of 
barbarians. To this, however, some of our well- 
meaning philanthropists would reduce us if we 
could be persuaded to act upon their maxims. 





Norwegian Fairy Tales and Legends—{ Nor- 
wegische Volks Mahrchen). London, Thimm; 
Berlin, Simion. 

Ir was in 1819 that the brothers Grimm pub- 
lished the second edition of their ‘Kinder und 
Haus Mahrchen.’ The work appeared as a Child- 
ren’s Offering ;—and well has it fulfilled its mis- 
sion of ministering to their wonder and delight. 
But its authors well knew that it was, besides, a 
treasure house of lore which could be fully appre- 
ciated only by the maturer intelligence of learned 
men. ‘When storm or some other disaster 
(says Jacob Grimm) sent by Heaven, hasblasted 
an entire harvest, we still find under the shelter 
of some low hedge or bush by the wayside a 
little unscathed spot where a few scattered ears 
remain erect. These, when the sun again shines 
on them, grow up solitary and unnoticed. No 
early sickle reaps them for the spacious granary : 
but as the summer declines and they grow fulland 
ripe, poor and humble hands come to pluck them, 
—and so, carefully bound, and more prized than 
whole sheaves might be in other circumstances, 
they are borne home to become the winter suste- 
nance,—perhaps the seed for a future harvest."’ 
In this simple and beautiful simile, Grimm does 
not point merely to the charm of fairy tales as 
the genuine and earliest expression of the poetic 
and imaginative element of nations,—but to the 
interest, also, which attaches to them as oral 
traditions handed down from far centuries yet 
not traceable to any known poet or imaginative 
writer. The Mahrchen and Sagas—those rem- 
nants of the primitive national voice—the scat- 
tered ears under the hedge—are not alone the 
many-coloured web of fancy woven to satisfy 
the caprice of the moment. They serve also 
as a record of the customs of their respective 
nations ;—and under the inartificial language in 
which they are related are clearly discernible a 
moral significance and the religious sentiment 
of the age. ‘In them are preserved thoughts 
respecting the divine and the spiritual in human 
life; the faith and dogmas of the olden time, in- 
fused and bodied forth inthe epic element which 
developes itself simultaneously with a nation’s 
growth.” 

Again, it is not only to the investigator of pri- 
mitive customs and ancient creeds that these 
traditionary legends are an exhaustless source of 
information. The etymologist, too, draws from 
them an abundant harvest. When baffled in 
his endeavour to trace words that have been 








this country. Those who wish to know more 


obsolete for centuries—unconnected, qyeaty 
| without affinity—dead both in song and history— 
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let him dive amongst the Sagas andthe Mahrchen; 
and there he has every chance of finding the 
clue that will guide him out of his perplexity. 
Hence these collections—which have now been 
accumulating for not much less than half a 
century—have had an influence on philology 
and the comparative study of language little 
dreamt of by the dull personages who smile 
superciliously at fairy tales as fit only for chil- 
dren. Some, indeed, would even go so far as to 
banish them altogether—as corruptive of taste 
and unfavourable to the formation of sages like 
themselves. 
The Grimms were the first who led the way 
to this long neglected domain of literature. 
They gave their collection of Mahrchen just as 
they had received them from the people—in 
the very dialect employed by the reciters. How 
useful in numerous points of view their labours 
have proved is daily shown: and the advice 


which they gave that these Mahrchen should 


be universally collected has been generally 
followed—especially by our German neighbours, 
who have laboured in this field with their 
characteristic industry and perseverance. Year 
by year the Mahrchen treasure has been aug- 
mented and enriched. Labourers have arisen 
in all the provinces of that country. From 
Suabia to Pomerania, no dialect has failed to 
contribute its share. Every district has fur- 
nished tales and legends; till a collection has 
been got together not unlike that which the 
Emperor of China is in the habit of forming out 
f the ballads that annually emanate from the 
various provinces of the Celestial Empire—and 
from the tenor of which he infers the political 
and social condition of his subjects. 

From what has been said, it is easy to un- 
derstand the favourable reception which the 
Mihrchen and Sagas have found with studious 
men—however differing from each other in 
mental habits. It will not be wondered at that 
such men as Tieck and Ernst Moritz—Arndt, 
wearied with politics—and Clements Brentano, 
exhausted with abstruse thoughts or extrava- 
gant theories—should love to refresh themselves 
by occasional wanderings in the beautiful and 
fantastic fairy world. 

The Grimms have thus rendered good ser- 
vice not only to the German language but to all 
other tongues and dialects. We might easily 
enumerate a score of books, Wallachian, Russian, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, &c., in which this 
branch of literature has been cultivated—and 
is still growing. It is to be regretted that the 
collection of Norwegian Volks Mahrchen now 
before us is not accompanied with some prefatory 
notice by its compilers, P. Asbjérnsen and Jér- 
gen Moe. We conclude, at least, that had there 
been such it would not have been omitted in 
the German version, by Friedrich Bresemann— 
which is now before us, The want of some in- 
troductory remarks on the genius or character- 
istics of Norwegian Faerie is poorly supplied 
by a short introduction which, marked with the 
name of Tieck, raised without gratifying our ex- 
pectation. Of the fifty-two tales contained in 
these two volumes several are versions of friends 
familiar to our childhood,—differing only in a 
few unimportant circumstances. Amongst the 
rest we do not find many distinctive peculiarities 
indicative of their being the indigenous product 
of Norway rather than of any other land. We 
were struck, however, by the employment of 
the word Zroll to designate the genus Sorcerer ; 


—those evil-disposed beings temporarily endued 
with supernatural 
contingency, and whose vocation it is to work 
woe to the innocent and lovely 
though destined ultimately to be destroyed by 
the most helpless of either. The accurate sig- 
nification of the Swedish word Troll, and of the 


ower dependent on some | 


of both sexes | 


Danish Trold, is elf, imp, or goblin ; i.e. a su- 
pernatural being,—not one of the human race 
possessing under certain conditions and limita- 
tions superhuman powers. The ordinary words 
for the latter are in Swedish—Tvoll-karl for the 
male sorcerer, and 7roll-kona for the female. In 
Danish the corresponding appellations are— 
Trold-mand, Trold-karl, and Trold-hex. It is 
not impossible that in the Norwegian original 
similar distinctions are made, which may have 
been overlooked by the German translator :—and 
we are inclined to suppose that this may be the 
case, because in some instances he has used the 
words Troll-hexe, Troll-weib, and Troll-kénig in 
the same sense as 77oll in others. 


The tales are narrated in that naive language, 
with occasionally a lurking vein of humour, 
which is usual to fairy lore. Poor men with so 
many children as would suffice to make rich 
ones poor—a daughter of surpassing beauty, 
generally the youngest and the drudge of the 
family—princes wandering about in the forms of 
wild ducks—clever and tractable horses, or most 
agreeable bears, all conversing in human lan- 
guage without exciting the least surprise—kings 
ever prompt to bestow a daughter and half of 
their realm (in those days of the dim past, 
projects of wholesale abdication were not the 
fashion) on the first adventurer (beggar, thief, or 
prince, as fate might decree) who would under- 
take to perform some apparently impossible feat 
—constitute the leading characters in these, as 
in kindred tales of other lands. Some of the 
tales are, however, without the supernatural ele- 
ment :—and one of these we select as a speci- 
men. We wish it, however, to be understood 
that in so doing we are wholly free from having 

any didactic intention as respects our country- 
women. Weare throughly convinced, of course, 
| that amongst ourselves such wives as she of 
| Gudbrand of the Mount are the rule and not 
| the exception; and the wager laid suggests, we 
| fear, that such cannot have been the case—in 
| those days at least—in Norway. We are led to 
| the selection principally because the moderate 
length of the tale renders it suitable to our re- 

stricted space.— 


Gudbrand of the Mount. 


| There was a man whose name was Gudbrand. He 
had a little farm which was situated very high up on 
the slope of a mountain; and on this account his 
neighbours called him Gudbrand of the Mount. He 
and his wife lived so contentedly and friendlily 
together, that whatever he did his wife thought was 
so well done that it could not by any possibility 
have been better done; let him do what he would, 
she always found cause to rejoice at it. They had 
their little bit of land, three hundred crowns in their 
coffer, and in the stable a couple of cows for the 
yoke, One day his wife said to Gudbrand : “I think 
we should do well to take one of our cows into town 
and sell her, so as to have a few shillings ready 
money to spend. We are so well to doin the world, 
that we ought to have a few shillings at hand like 
our neighbours. We must not break into the three 
hundred dollars in the coffer ; and I know not, for my 
part, what we want with more than one cow. Then, 
there is another advantage also in parting with her ; 
for I shall only have one cow to look after, whilst 
now I must bother myself with two.” Well, so 
thought Gudbrand,—and what she had said was quite 
right and reasonable: so he took the cow into town 
in order to sell her. But, as it happened, there was 
no one in all the town who would buy her. “ Very 
well,” said Gudbrand, “TI°ll go home again with my 
cow. I have got both stall and yoke for her; it is no 
farther one way than the other:”—and so saying, he 
soon consoled himself, and began to jog homeward, 
He had not got far, however, before he met a man 
| with a horse,forsale. Now, thought Gudbrand, it is 
better to have a horse than a cow: and thereupon he 
exchanged with the man. But when he had gone a 
| little further, he met another who was driving a fat 
| pig; and then Gudbrand thought it would be still 











better to have a fat pig than a horse: 
again. He proceeded on his we, 4 he exchanged 
met a man with a goat. “ Surely it is better aan 
have a goat than a pig,” said Gudbrand: and » 
more he changed. He went on a good we _ 
. 800d way farther 
and at last a man came towards him with a 4 
and then he exchanged as before—* for sure} . 
thought he, “a sheep is better than a goat.” On, ‘ 
went, till at last he met a man witha goose: and 4 
the worthy Gudbrand exchanged his sheep for the 
goose. After this he walked on a long, long wa 
till he met a man with a cock: and then he ¢ 5 
once more—* for in fact,” thought he, “it ig better to 
have a cock than a goose.” He then walked on till 
the day was almost spent and he began to feel y, 
hungry: so he sold the cock for three stiver and 
bought with them something to eat— heca: ” 
thought Gudbrand of the Mount, “ it is far better to 
carry home my life than a cock.” Thereupon, be 
continued his way home till he reached the farm 
belonging to his nearest neighbour, and went into the 
house.—“* Well, how did you speed in town?” asked 
his friends. —“ Oh, only so so,” said Gudbrand; “] 
have not much to boast of,—nor to complain of 
neither;” and then he told them all he had done from 
beginning to end.—“ Well! you'll catch it well from 
your wife when you get home, I guess,” said the owner 
of the farm. “Heaven help you! I should not like 
to be in your skin !"—“ After all, matters might have 
gone much worse,” replied Gudbrand of the Mount, 
“ But, well or ill, I have such a good kind wife that she 
never reproaches me, let me dowhat I may.”.—“Ah 
that may be very true,” said the man, “but I dont 
believe it, however.”—* Shall we lay a wager about 
it?” rejoined Gudbrand of the Mount: “TI have a 
hundred dollars in my coffer ; will you bet me as 
much to the contrary ?””—“ Done !’’ said the neigh- 
bour: and as it was growing dusk, they both betook 
themselves to Gudbrand’s farm. The neighbour 
stood outside the door to listen, whilst Gudbrand 
went in to his wife.—‘ Good evening,” said he, as 
he entered. —“ Good evening,” said his wife, 
“God be praised! So you are come back!” Yes, 
he was come back. Then she asked him what luck 
he had had in the town. “Ah, so so!” replied 
Gudbrand : “I can’t boast much of my luck. When 
I got into town I could not find anybody to buy the 
cow,—so I exchanged her for a horse.” —* Well done! 
I must give you credit for that,” said she. “ People 
as well off as we are have as good right to ride to 
church as other folks; and if we have the wit to get a 
horse why should we not? Go along, old man, lead 
the horse here!”—“ Not so fast,” said Gudbrand: 
“T haven't got the horse; for after I had had him 
a while I exchanged him for a pig.”—“ No, did you 
now!” cried his wife ; “that is just exactly what I 
would have done myself! Thanks, you dear good 
man! Now I shall have a bit of bacon in the house 
to set before our friends when they come in. On 
second thoughts, what did we want with a horse? 
The neighbours would only have said we were grown 
so grand that we could no longer walk to church as 
we used to do, Off with you, old man, and bring 
piggy in!‘ Ah, but I haven't got piggy to bring 
in,” said Gudbrand ; “for after I had gone a little 
further, I exchanged him for a milch goat."—* You 
don’t say so! What a good manager you are!” ex- 
claimed his wife : “for when I consider of it, what 
business have we with a pig? The neighbours would 
say—those people are eating themselves out of house 
and home. Nay, now that I have a goat, I shall have 
milk and cheese, and keep the goat into the bargain. 
Fetch her in !”__“ Not so,” said Gudbrand; “thereis 
no goat to fetch; for after going a little further still, 
I gave the goat in exchange for a fine fat sheep."— 
“No!” cried his wife: “why you have done every- 
thing just as I could wish: just exactly as if I had 
been there myself, What a plague the goat would 
have been! ‘I must have been always looking after 
her; scrambling up the mountain and sliding down 
again! Now that I have got a sheep, I shall have 
wool and clothing in the house and something to eat 
besides. Bring the sheep in, husband !"—* But 1 
haven’t got the sheep neither,” said Gudbrand ; “ for 
as I walked on I exchan it for a goose.”— 
“ Bravo! a thousand thanks,” said the wife: “ what 
use would the sheep have been tome? I have ner 
ther spinning-wheel nor distaff, nor don’t want them 
neither, to be worrying and teasing myself with spin- 
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= clothes thes; we can just go on buying our clothes 
ws always im ion oo I shall at last taste 
on -. which I have been wishing for, I don’t 
. : and I can stuff my pillow with the 
— ey ~ fast as you can and bring the goose 
ioe Nay, but I have not got the goose neither,” 
wd Gudbrand ; “ for aftera while I exchanged 
for a cock.”—“ Heaven only knows how 
* ‘aclever thought came into your head !” resumed 
yoman: “you have done everything exactly as I 
myself. A cock ! why that’s as good as if 
had bought an alarum; for the cock will crow 
a morning at four o’clock, and we shall know the 
sat time to be on our legs again. The goose would 
igre been of no use to us, for I don’t know how to 
iress goose ; and as for my pillow I can stuff that with 
" Go, husband, and bring the cock !”—“ But 
pa jsno cock to bring,” answered Gudbrand : “ for 
[had not gone much farther before I became so 
jnadfully hungry that I was obliged to sell the cock 
fr three stiver and buy food to save my life.” 
‘Well, then, you did quite right!” cried his wife : 
éghatever you do, you are always sure todo just what 
[vish. We want no cock! we are our own masters, 
ad, thank heaven, can lie as late as we like in the 
naming. Now God be praised! so that I have you 
gg and sound again—you who do everything so well 
_] want neither cock, nor goose, nor pig, nor horse, 
wreow.”—Then Gudbrand opened the door. “Have 
[von the hundred crowns?” said he :—and his 
yighbour was obliged to confess that he had fairly 


80. 

Die Jungfrau Maria als Gevatterinn’ (the 
Virgin Mary as godmother) of the Norwegian 
qllection is a version of Marienkind in the 
qllection of the Grimms. They notice another 
version of the same tale current in Hesse—and 
i$wedish tale very similar to it’ preserved in 
lust Gothland. 

‘Die zwoelf wilde Enten’ (the twelve wild 
ducks), one of the prettiest legends in the col- 
lection, is closely nt oe to Die Zwilf Brueder 
(the twelve brothers),—of which the Grimms met 
vith two versions also in different parts of Hesse. 
Thereis, in fact, no doubt that a similarity in the 
— of the national tales is to be traced 
throughout all the northern countries of Europe. 
Ou limits will not suffer us to follow out the 
— in the other tales.—On the whole, the 
Norwegian work may be considered a valuable 
dition to the harvest of fairy lore already 
gihered in: and we hope soon to see as rich a 
lection of faéry legends of our own country 
wsthe Germans already possess. 





Raearches into the History of the Oceanic and 


of the American Nations. 
Prichard. Sherwood & Co. 


Tas book forms the fifth and concluding 
wlume of the author’s curious and elaborate 
wk entitled ‘ Researches into the Physical 
listory of Mankind.’ Whatever readers may 
tink of many of the facts which the writer has 
tilleeted—or of the inferences which he has 
[—no one will deny him the praise of 
geat industry, patience, and honesty of purpose 
~wsociated generally with sound views. 

On subjects such as Dr. Prichard professedly 
ludles there could not fail to be much differ- 
ace of opinion. Take that of physical con- 

ion, for instance. That nations have 
turacteristics of their own is perceptible in 
many cases at the first glance. We do not 
le merely to colour — which is found in 
ptons even of the same nation and country 
bbe affected by locality; nor to stature or 
uscular developement—which are often found 
depend on accidental causes. We refer 
thiely to the hands, the feet, and the forma- 
tmof the head; which do unquestionably ex- 
iit remarkable differences in different races. 
ta question arises which has not yet been 
lactorily discussed: — how far have the 
dian mothers themselves by their artificial 


By Dr. J. C. 





treatment of their infants occasioned some of 
these peculiarities? After all, however, pecu- 
liarities enough will be found to prevail which 
can be referable only to the hereditary distinct- 
tions of race ;—though whether these distinc- 
tions have existed from the dispersion of man- 
kind over the earth or have been produced by 
local and isolated causes, subject to general 
physical laws, is a problem not likely to be 
solved in our day. It is true that year after 
year considerable accessions are made to our 
stock of knowledge, modifying or correcting 
preconceived opinions. Such is the follow- 
ing :— 

“A fact observed by M. d’Orbigny must be taken 
into consideration. ‘his writer informs us that the 
colour of the South American nations bears a very 
decided. relation to the dampness or dryness of the 
atmosphere. People who dwell for ever under the 
shade of dense and lofty forests clothing the deep 
valleys which lie under the precipitous declivities of 
the eastern branches of the Cordillera, and the vast 
luxuriant plains of the Orinoko and Maragnon, are 
comparatively white, while the Quichua, exposed to 
the solar heat in dry open spaces of the mountains, are 
of a much deeper shade. This is perhaps very ana- 
logous to what occurs in other parts of the world, 
though the fact has not been so precisely noted. M. 
d’Orbigny is not the only person who has made the 
observation in regard to the South American nations. 
Sir Robert Schomburgk, a most intelligent traveller, 
and a man of accurate observation, who has tra- 
versed many parts of South America and has atten- 
tively studied the history of the native inhabitants, 
without having seen the work of D’Orbigny, has made 
to me precisely the same remark as a general result 
of his personal observation on the native inhabitants 
of different regions in the New World.” 

Ages must, however, elapse ere we shall have 
sufficient data on which to raise a true fabric of 
inductive reasoning. Facts have to be classified 
as well as collected ; and'for these two purposes 
the life of any one man, though wholly devoted 
to the inquiry and protracted beyond the usual 
term, would be insufficient. Still, the con- 
clusions of the few who, like Dr. Prichard, 
have exhibited labour and acuteness in the in- 
vestigation are entitled to much respect. He 
says— 

“ The following inferences appear to result from the 
survey of the American nations:—1l. That all the 
different races, aboriginal in the American continent, 
or constituting its earliest known population, belong, 
including the Esquimaux, as far as their history and 
languages have been investigated, to one family of 
nations. 2. That these races display considerable 
diversities in their physical constitution, though, if 
we may place reliance on the preceding observation, 
derived from one original stock, and still betraying 
indications of mutual resemblance. 3. That there 
is nothing in the physical structure of these races 
tending to prove an original diversity from the rest 
of mankind. 4. There is nothing in their psycho- 
logy so different from other nations as to give any 
reason for supposing them a different species.” 

For the steps which have enabled the writer 
to arrive at these conclusions we refer to the 
work itself. 

There is no less uncertainty as to language: 
also a subject as yet in its infancy—and that, 
notwithstanding the acute investigations of the 
German philologists. We must wait until lex- 
icons shall have been formed, grammars con- 
structed, and dialects compared, before we can 
pronounce safely on it. At present, there is no 
agreement as to the fundamental principles. 
Baron W. Humboldt insists that there is but one 
a language (however subdivided into 

ialects) diffused over the islands of the Indian 
seas and Oceania:—Crawfurd and Marsden that 
there are two at least, radically distinct from 
each other. One thing seems clear—that the 
monosyllabic roots of the widely-extended 
Malayo-Polynesian language have great affinity 
with the Chinese; while in another language 





supposed to be nearly co-extensive with it the 
dissyllabic obtains. It is a curious fact, too, 
that both are pervaded by roots of Sanscrit 
origin. But as they have no inflexions either 
for nouns or verbs, they differ toto celo in con- 
struction from that famous Asiatic tongue which 
is one of the most elaborately compounded on 
earth. Such languages can harmonize only by 
lopping off the excrescences of the later and 
more artificial language —later, we mean, in 
the order of adoption, not more recent in its 
age. That colonies speaking a dialect of the 
Sanscrit, at a period anterior to historic records, 
have established themselves in Java, Borneo, 
and other islands of the Indian Archipelago, is 
indisputable on the evidence of both language 
and tradition: and from these islands the stream 
of colonization has spread eastward over the 
whole of Oceania, even to Mexico and Peru. 
In fact, though our author does not notice it, 
there are many words in the modern Peruvian 
identical with those of the Malayo-Polynesian 
—as any one may easily satisfy himself by com- 
paring the Gospels in the former language with 
the vocabularies of the latter. But after all, 
little certainty can be attained in such specu- 
lations until more facts shall be before us. One 
thing is clear—both from organic conformation 
and from the prime elements of speech—that 
races occupy the islands of the vast ocean dif- 
fering as much from one another as the domi- 
nant caste of Mexico did from that of Peru. 


A third distinction in races—that of mytho- 
logic traditions—is subject to as much uncer- 
tainty as that of language. As colonies of dif- 
ferent people carried the one, so would they the 
other, to every island and country which they 
selected for their habitation ; and after the lapse 
of ages it must be a hopeless task to attempt to 
separate either from those of the more ancient 
inhabitants. Of these traditions many are very 
curious—and worthy of notice, as suggesting 
co-incidental affinities with those of other people 
geographically remote from the scene.— 

“The Tongan people havean ancient tradition which 
seems to record an obscure recollection of their arrival 
at their present abode, and of the direction in which 
they must in all probability have come. It contains 
a fable as to the origin of the Island of Tonga, which, 
when we take into the account the real geological 
formation of coral islands, elevated from the ocean as 
they are supposed to have been by volcanic force, is 
so much the more remarkable. In the first place 
they have an earthly mansion of the gods, not, like 
Olympus or Mount Alborj, or Maha Meru, a lofty 
summit, for high mountains were unknown to the 
natives of Tonga-Taba. The divine region of these 
natives of the ocean is a beautiful island situated far 
to the north-eastward of their own land, ever blooming 
with the most beautiful flowers, which fill the air with 
fragrant and delightful odours, and bear the richest 
and most delicious fruits. When these are plucked, 
the same immortal plants bring forth others to replace 
them. Birds of the most splendid plumage fill the 
groves of this enchanted land, where there are also 
abundance of hogs to supply the tables of the Hotooas 
or gods and demi-gods; and when for this purpose 
either a bird or a hog is killed, another immediately 
comes into existence to supply its place. This island 
of Bolotoo, as it is named, is so far distant from Tonga 
that the voyage would be dangerous for canoes, and 
these would be sure to miss it unless it were decreed 
otherwise by the particular determination of the gods. 
There is, indeed, a myth that in times long past the 
crew of a canoe returning from Figi and driven by 
stress of weather, inextreme want, descried an unknown 
land. Seeing the country rich with all sorts of escu- 
lent plants, they landed and began to pluck some 
bread-fruit, but were astonished to find that they laid 
hold on a mere shadow: they walked through the 
trunks of trees and the walls of houses, which were 
built like those of Tonga without feeling any resisting 
substance. ‘At length they saw some of the Hotooas, 
but found that their bodies were unsubstantial forms, 
The Hotooas recommended them to depart imme- 
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diately, and promised fair winds and a speedy course. 
Accordingly prosperous gales impelled them with 
wonderful celerity, and in the space of two days they 
arrived at Hamoa or the Navigators’ Isles, where they 
touched, and afterwards reached Tonga with great 
speed. In a few days they all died, which was the 
natural consequence of their having breathed the air 
of Bolotoo.’ ” 

One of the divinities of these islands—a very 
gigantic being, the motion of whose body pro- 
duces earthquakes—is identical with the Encela- 
dus of classic fable. And as to the paradise 
described in the above extract, how little does it 
differ from that of several American tribes, or 
even from that where Arthur slumbers! The 
following is curious.— 

“ We now come to the mythos which relates to the 
origin of known and habitable lands. According to 
the Tongan mythology, the gods, the ocean, Bolotoo, 
and the heavenly bodies, had always existed. Nought 
else was to be seen above the level of the sea. The 
god Tangaloa went out to fish, and having let down 
from the sky his hook and line, he caught something 
of immense weight, and which resisted his efforts to 
raise it. Believing that he had hooked an immense 
fish he exerted all his strength, and presently there 
appeared above the surface points of rock, which 
increased in number and extent. The line broke just 
as the god had succeeded in raising the islands of 
Tonga above the level of the ocean. The rock on 
which his hook struck is still to be seen in the island 
of Hoonga, with the hole in which it caught, and the 
hook was in the possession of the Téitonga family till 
it was some time since accidentally destroyed. Tan- 
galoa having raised the group of islands above the 
sea, next filled them with fruit and animals like those 
of Bolotoo, but perishable and of inferior quality. He 
sent his two sons, Toobé and V4ca-dcow-ooli, with 
their wives to people it. Vaca-dcow-ooli was wise and 
virtuous; Toobé idle and depraved. Envying the 
prosperity of his brother, Toobé at length killed him. 
Tangaloa, enraged at this, sent Vdca-d4cow-ooli and 
his family with prosperous gales to an eastern land, 
where they became ancestors of the Papalangi or 
White People. The descendants of Toobé were con- 
demned to be black because their hearts were bad : 
they remained at Tonga, and are the present race of 
inhabitants.” 


Again, as to the Tahitian people.— 


“ The tradition of this tribe, like the myths of all 
Pagan nations, represents the first men, not as created 
by God, but as produced in the way of generation 
from the invisible beings who are supposed to have 
pre-existed. The island of Raiatea, which is looked 
upon by the Tahitians as a sort of sacred land or 
paradise, was the scene of the first incarnation of the 
Tii (Dii) or spirits who had there immemoriaily 
dwelt. Tii Maaraauta, or ‘the spirit reaching to- 
wards the land,’ and Tii Maaraatai, ‘the spirit 
spreading towards the sea,’ or the genii of earth and 
ocean, were the first of these invisible beings who ob- 
tained bodies and begot the human race. They 
settled at Opoa, a plain in Raiatea, and after peopling 
that island spread their family over the rest of the 
archipelago. Others say that Tii was not properly 
a spirit, but the first man made by the gods, and 
that his wife was sometimes called Tii and at others 
Hina; and that their spirits surviving the dissolu- 
tion of the body were still called Tii, and were wor- 
shipped as the ghosts of the departed till idolatry 
was abolished at Tahiti. Mr. Ellis observes that 
in the Ladrones prayers were offered to Aniti, who, 
like the Tii, were regarded both as the manes of 
the dead and as a sort of inferior divinities. The 
maker of the world is called by the Tahitians Taaroa, 
whieh seems to be only a dialectic modification of 
Tangaloa, the name of the Tongan god, who fished 
up the islands from the sea. Taaroa is sometimes 
said to have worked so hard in making the land that 
his perspiration ran down in salt streams and formed 
the sea. But he is by others believed te have de- 
scended like Jupiter the /&ther, and to have rendered 
the earth pregnant, whence the heavenly bodies and 
all visible objects had their commencement of exist- 
ence, as well as Tii and Operoa, a son and daughter, 
who were the ancestors of the human race.” 


The notion of a universal deluge is well known 





throughout Oceania,—as in every other part of 
the world. 

“Like most other nations, they have their tradi- 
tion of an universal deluge. In the principal facts 
these traditions are the same in the different groups 
of islands, but they differ in the several particulars. 
The Tahitian story is, that Taaroa, being angry with 
men on account of their disobedience, overturned 
the world into the sea, excepting a few projecting 
points, or aurus, which constituted the present cluster 
of islands. The tradition among the inhabitants of 
Eimeo is that after the flood a man landed from a 
canoe near Tiataepua, in their island, and built an 
altor, or marae, in honour of his god. The tradition 
in the Leeward Islands is much the same with that 
of Raiatea. Soon after the peopling of the world 
by the descendants of Taata, Ruahatu, the Neptune 
of the South Sea Islanders, was reposing in his 
coralline groves in the depths of the ocean. A 
fisherman, regardless of the tabu and sacredness of 
the place, lowered his hooks, which became entangled 
in the hair of the sleeping god. For a long time he 
strove in vain to draw them up again; and at last 
the god, roused from his slumbers, appeared at the 
surface, upbraided him for his impiety, and declared 
that the land should be destroyed for the sin. The 
affrighted fisherman implored forgiveness, and Rua- 
hatu, moved by his prayers, directed him to proceed 
with his wife and child to a small island called Toa- 
marama, which is situated within the reefs on the 
eastern side of Raiatea, where he might find a safe 
refuge. The man obeyed, and took with him to the 
place appointed, not only his wife and child, but, as 
some say, a friend also, and a dog, pig, and a pair of 
fowls. They reached the refuge before the close of 
the day, when the waters began to rise, drove the in- 
habitants of the shores from their dwellings, and 
gradually increased, till in the morning only the tops 
of the mountains appeared; these were afterwards 
covered, and all the people perished. When they 
had subsided, the fisherman and his family took up 
their abode on the main land, and became the pro- 
genitors of the present inhabitants.” 

The people of the Figi, Feejee, or Vitian 
archipelago seem to be as savage as any in the 
whole range of Oceania. Human sacrifices are 
of daily oceurrence. These are probably derived 
in some way from a savage tribe of Borneo,— 
where a young man is not even allowed to marry 
until he can show the skull of some one whom 
he has killed. But these people cannot even 
launch a canoe without anointing it with 
the blood of some dozen human victims :— 
and they seldom allow their kindred or 
parents to die a natural death. Our present 
concern, however, is with their mythology, and 
with their religious rather than their social cha- 
racteristics.— 


“They have a tradition that they and other races 
were born from two original parents. The Fiji was 
first born: he was wicked and was black : the Tongan 
next, was less wicked, whiter, and had therefore more 
clothes given to him. White men or Papalangis 
came last: they were virtuous, white, and had plenty 
of clothes. They have a tradition of a great flood, 
from which eight persons escaped to the island of 
Mbenga, where the highest of their gods made his 
appearance. By virtue of this tradition the chiefs of 
Mbenga take precedence of all others. This seems 
to indicate that the tradition is at least fundamentally 
genuine: without such confirmation we should sus- 
pect it to be the distorted relation of something told 
originally by missionaries. The Vitian pantheon con- 
tains numerous deities. The highest is Ndengei, who 
is worshipped in the form of a great serpent, alleged 
to dwell in a district near the western end of Viti-levu. 
He is the judge of the dead, but all spirits are not 
able to reach his abode. A great giant armed with 
an axe stands in the way and attempts to wound 
them, and wounded spirits cannot appear before 
Ndengei: they wander about the mountains. Next 
to Ndengei Toikarambe and Tai Lakambe come ; 
they are sons of Ndengei. His grandchildren are 
likewise numerous; they preside over woods and 
forests. In addition to their beneficent gods they 
have malicious ones, who dwell in Mbulu or Hades, 
a subterranean vault. They have various notions 


| about the fate of the dead: the only 
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con’ ith », 
notion of religious or moral obligation. Te ™ salen, ‘to f 
to the future state is looked upon as a removal a boat or ca 
a state of suffering to one of happiness, The ro ing 
or priests have great influence and support the expressed 
of the chiefs. The office of Ambate is mostly her. canoe —tUS 5 
ditary.” : fetch us a8 
The mythologic traditions of the American ins 
continent are not less curious than those of th = ant 
islands. There are some which bear a place poe th 
able affinity with those of Thibet and Tartar. present tel 
—while one relating to the renewal of mankinj I iehed 0" 
after a deluge has considerable resemblance, Ij Charac 
that of Deucalion. But for further mythologic family of 
extracts we must refer to the volume, identity 0 
The languages of the American continey fj thisnatur 
exhibit some striking peculiarities, — uagestht 
“*In America,’ says Baron Von Humboldt ‘(an divergent 
this result of more modern researches is extremely bat his 
important with respect to the history of our species) jm with the 
from the country of the Esquimaux to the banks of [i and the | 
the Oronoko, and again, from these torrid banks tp inquire, t] 
the frozen climate of the Straits of Magellan, mother. The sam 
tongues, entirely different with regard to their roots, able 
have, if we may use the expression, the same phy. ‘borate 
siognomy. Striking analogies of grammatical con. “» Chi 
struction are acknowledged, not only in the mor hbie 
perfect languages, as that of the Incas, the Ayman, plained 
the Guarini, the Mexican, and the Cora, but also in to distinc 
languages extremely rude. Idioms, the roots of fy 1 the 
which do not resemble each other more than the I Be this 2 
roots of the Sclavonian and Biscayan, have those re. jy likely to 
semblances of internal mechanism which are found JM determin 
in the Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, and the has yet 
German languages. Almost everywhere in the Nev [J —or, we 
World we recognize a multiplicity of forms and tenses: J} —forme 
in the verb, an industrious artifice to indicate before- another. 





hand, either by inflection of the personal pronouns 
which form the terminations of the verb, or by an in- 
tercalated suffix, the nature and the relation of its 
object and its subject, and to distinguish whether the 
object be animate or inanimate, of the masculine or 
the feminine gender, simple or in complex number, 
It is on account of this general analogy of structure; 
it is because American languages, which have no 
word in common, the Mexican for instance and the 
Quichua, resemble each other by their organization, 
and form complete contrasts with the languages of 
Latin Europe, that the Indians of the missions 
familiarise themselves more easily with other Ame. 
rican idioms than with the language of the mistress 
country.’ ” 

Again.— 

“In a great number of languages, of which no gram- 
mars or dictionaries yet exist, there are still specimens 
which afford a tolerable opportunity of estimating 
their general character and analogies, and as far as 
these data extend it would appear that similar laws 
of construction are universal among the idioms of the 
New World. ‘Many of these languages, as that of 
the Lenni Lenape in particular, would rather appear 
from their construction to have been formed by phi- 
losophers in their closets than by savages in the wit 
derness,’ This is an assertion which, though tme, 
appears improbable, and the author of the remark 
offers the best defence that can he given. ‘ If it should 
be asked,’ he says, ‘how this can have happened, | 
can only answer that I have been ordered to collect 
and ascertain facts, and not to build theories.’ ” 


Of the fact here asserted we have lately seen 




















































many illustrations—and none more remarkable —_ 
than that afforded by Howse’s ‘ Grammar of the my 
Cree Language.’ How itis that some languages frit 
have inflections without end (as many astwenty- @ ‘p,, 5, 
seven cases of nouns and conjugational termine wuent] 
tions ad infinitum), while others have none at al, Hi tie gj 
—is a curious question: yet such is the fact Hi prof | 
Oceania. On the other hand, those of conte 7 all kin 
nental America, as we have just seen, a 3 «mew 
complex—so elaborately formed as to ex tobe tl 
the elaboration of the most artificial of the -_ 
Asiatic. An example will make this strange > 
fact more intelligible.— phe 








“The Lenni Lenape express by one word, and that 
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the phrase, ‘ come with the canoe 
ae es ‘the eer The word is nadholi- 
The first syllable, nad, is derived from the word 
‘to fetch; the second, hol, is put for amochol, 
oat or canoe; ineen is the verbal termination mean- 
aan as in millineen, ‘give us.’ The simple ideas 
el by these fragments of words are, fetch—in 
wus; but its usual acceptation is, ‘ come and 
us acrous the river with a canoe.’ The verb 
thus formed is conjugated through all the moods and 
tenses, Which are in the Delaware language very nu- 
and complicated. Thus nadholawall is the 
jm of the third person singular indicative in the 
t tense and passive voice: it means, ‘he is 
over the river in a canoe.’ ” 

Characteristics so clearly belonging to one great 
family of languages seem to indicate an original 
identity of race. Yet we must hesitate in adopting 
hisnatural conclusion when we consider that lan- 

sthus grammatically affiliatedare extremely 

: orgent as to the roots themselves. Howis it 
ee identity of artificial forms is co-existent 
yith the widest possible difference in the words 
ad the signification of words? The more we 
inquire, the more we shall be puzzled to explain. 
The same anomaly, however, is strikingly ob- 
grvable in the languages of Asia,—from the 
daborate Sanscrit to the simple and monosyl- 
bie Chinese. Probably, it never will be ex- 
ined by known laws; but must be referred 
tpdistinctive peculiarities existing long anterior 
tothe establishment of all social communities. 
Be this as it may, the knowledge of the fact is 
likely to be as useful as the fact is curious. It 
determines to a certain extent (the precise extent 
has yet to be discovered) the affinity of nations 
—or, we should rather say, families of nations 
—formerly thought to be separated from one 
mother as widely as the poles. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Parts XV. 
mi XVI. By James Copland, M.D., F.RS. 
~This work—which on its first appearance was 
rgarded by the medical profession as one of the 
best digests of practical medicine—still maintains 
its high character: and although the author must 
have grown grey since he commenced its publica- 
tio, yet exhibits the care and research with which 
the earlier parts are written. Still, we have to 
regret that it isan unfinished work. The eleventh 
part brings us as far on our alphabetical journey 
w Pleura; and judging from works of a similar 
mature, a quarter of this at least remains to come. 
It has, if we remember rightly, been about twelve 
yes in progress: —so that in four years more 
vemay expect the completion of the undertaking. 
Were this the only medical work thus dragging its 
veary length along, we might pass the matter over; 
but the subject is becoming a serious one to both 
publisher and purchaser. The one is losing the sale 
ofacomplete work and the other obliged to put up 
vith an incomplete one. There is but one method 
of obviating such a state of things—and that is for 
the public to determine not to purchase works that 
come out in parts at uncertain periods. Dr. Cop- 
land has offered no apology for the delay of his 
work ; and we, therefore, conclude that his tardiness 
has been to suit his own convenience. We hope, 
however, that, as these two parts followed each other 
nore rapidly than usual, the author is making more 
Progress than formerly—and that we may not, in 
fact, have to wait four years ere we can place his 
Volumes in our library as a complete work. 

Dr. Tavernier’s Treatise on the Treatment of De- 
fomnities of the Spine. ‘Translated by Dr. Brewer.— 
The treatment of deformities is unfortunately fre- 
quently unsuccessful; and thus in the permanence of 
the disease a field is held out for those who would 
profit by the hopes and fears of the afflicted. That 
ul kinds of spinal deformity should be treated in the 
‘ame way no rational man should fora moment imagine 
tobe the case; and yet in most books upon the subject 
me one plan is proposed. The plan recommended 
inthis book, “ without extension beds or crutches,” 
may be, for aught we know to the contrary, a good 
ein some cases of deformity : but that this, or any 


other, is adapted for all cases we do not believe. 
Therefore, we must place this book amongst those 
which are more calculated to mislead than to guide 
aright in the treatment of an important class of 
diseases. 

A Reply to the Review of Dr. Drummond's First 
Steps to Anatomy contained in the British and Foreign 
Medical Quarterly Review. — We mentioned Dr. 
Drummond's little work when it appeared: and 
are sorry to find him in this paragraph endeavouring 
to defend himself from what we must regard as the 
merited remarks of a contemporary. We would 
rather have seen him expending his energies on a 
new edition of his book;—which, happy as is the 
idea that originated it and good as itself is, might 
still be much improved. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine. — This magazine, 
undertheablesuperintendenceof Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, still continues its illustrations of new and 
rare plants. The drawings are generally very faith- 
ful ; but we should like to see more dissection and a 
more liberal use of the microscope in the represen- 
tation of the plants. The botanist as well as the 
amateur cultivator of plants should be regarded in 
such works as these. 

A Guide to the Proper Treatment of the Teeth. By 
W. K. Bridgman.—One would think, from the num- 
ber of books published on dental surgery, that the 
principal rule for getting on as a dentist was first to 
write a book. However golden this rule may be for 
the dentist, it is a very leaden one for the reviewer. 
We have looked through Mr. Bridgman’s little book ; 
and find nothing objectionable worthy of note, and 
nothing that demands from us further notice. 

On the Endemic Influence of Evil Government. By 
J. M. Foltz, Surgeon U.S. Navy.—This little work 
is devoted to an account of the climate, topography, 
and diseases of the island of Minorca, and the medical 
statistics of a voyage of circumnavigation of the 
globe in the United States frigate Potomac. In the 
first part, the author shows that whilst Minorca was 
in the hands of Britain it was one of the most flou- 
tishing of her colonies, with a prosperous and 
healthy population; but that now, under the influence 
of the bad laws and bad management of Spain, 
poverty, wretchedness, misery and diseases exist to an 
extent almost incredible. The latter part of the 
work is an interesting example of what may be done 
under the most adverse circumstances for the main- 
tenance of health. 

Advice on the Care of the Health. By J. H. 
Curtis, Esq.—We suppose this work is written by a 
medical man—although we do not find his name in 
the Medical Directory. The public do well to be 
careful who they take for their guides in the matter 
of health. Mr. Curtis is evidently an enthusiast in 
the science of “ hygiology;” and some of his sugges- 
tions for securing public health are amusing enough. 
His remarks, however, are in the right direction :— 
and, although we do not agree with all his conclu- 
sions, we can recommend him as a useful labourer in 
the field of sanatory reform. 
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FPOLK-LORE. 


Folk-Lore of the Principality. Soul Cakes. 

A correspondent from Wales informs us that 
amongst the instances recited in the Atheneum under 
the above head, several have their counterparts in 
the Principality; and amongst others the custom ob- 
served in Shropshire of collecting cakes on All Souls’ 
Eve. A similar custom existed in North Wales a 
few years ago; and without doubt still continues— 
the young people running about the country, calling 
themselves “ the Messengers of the Dead.’ When 
they come to a house, they stop, and continue re- 
peating the following rhyme— 

Decea, decea, dowch i'r drws 
A rhowch i gennad y meirw. 
That is— 
Fairest, fairest, come to the door, 
And give to the messenger of the dead. 
If they do not receive anything, they go away 
repeating a similar rhyme in abuse of Decca and the 
mistress of the house. i 


Superstitions respecting Bees. 

The same correspondent says that he has never 
known the ceremony of speaking to the bees practised 
in any part of the Principality where he has resided: 
but something similar is seen in Lower Brittany—as 
in that country whenever a marriage takes place in 
a family, or any other joyous event, the bee-hives 
are decorated with red cloth or cloth of some other 
gaudy colour; and whenever a death occufs, the bees 
are put in mourning by the bee-hives being dressed 
in black. It is believed that if the bees are not 
allowed to participate in the feelings of the family on 
such occasions, they will take offence and desert the 
place. 

However, in Wales, there are many superstitions 
connected with bees. For instance, it is firmly be- 
lieved that if a swarm of bees settle and bind on 
the ground, it is a token of a death in the family :— 
and that a short time previous to the death of the 
owner of the bees, the bees themselves will die, with- 
out any apparent cause. 


The Story of the Great Giant of Henllys. 

With reference to the laying of spirits, the same 
correspondent assures us that Wales would be at no 
loss in furnishing its quota of stories,—some of which 
are told with great minuteness of detail. Amongst 
others is the following, which is still current on the 
banks of the Wye; and which, when related by the 
fire-light during a winter’s night in some solitary 
dwelling amongst the mountains, and the narration 
lengthened out by explanations and digressions, pro- 
duces an effect upon the listeners not to be soon 
effaced. “At least,” says our correspondent, “a lapse 
of fifty years has left me in full possession of the 
leading features of the tale; and as it has never 
appeared in print, and exhibits in a very circum- 
stantial manner the method of exorcism amongst 
the Welsh, perhaps it may not be unacceptable.” 

About a century ago, there lived near the banks 
of the Wye a very wicked man, rich and extremely 
oppressive; who from his tyrannical conduct and the 
name of his residence was called “ Y cawr mawr o'r 
Henllys”—the great giant of Henllys. After prac- 
tising much oppression and tyranny in his neigh- 
bourhood, at length he died; and the country rejoiced 
exceedingly at the deliverance. But their joy was 
of short duration. Soon after his death, the country 
began to be troubled with strange disturbances, 
Fearful sounds were heard at night, and unaccount- 
able appearances seen about the lonely parts of the 
roads and lanes—beginning with nightfall and in- 
creasing with the lateness of the hour; so that none 
but very courageous persons would venture out of 
doors. For some time, the cause of these mysterious 
molestations greatly perplexed the country: but ere 
long, it was discovered that they were occasioned by 
the Cawr mawr o’r Henllys,—who, in his ghostly state 
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and with his pristine malignity, had come once more 
to trouble the neighbourhood. And then all peace 
of mind was gone. The women would not go to 
market, for fear of night overtaking them on their 
way home; and even the very horses started and 
trembled, and could scarcely be made to stir. 
Such was the state of things, that all the country 
cried out for having this wicked spirit Jaid: and 
in accordance with this desire, three clergymen— 
some say seven—undertook the work of exorcism. 
Having assembled in the parish church, in the dead 
of night, at the hour in which the spirit used to 
be most daring, and having drawn a circle round 
them on the floor in the vacant space before the 
altar, and each holding a lighted candle in his hand, 
they commenced their exorcisms. After reading for 
some time, symptoms of the spirit’s approach were 
perceived. He dashed forward from the other end 
of the church, in the form of a terrific monster; 
and with horrible roarings and bellowings, rushed 
towards them up the aisle, and sprang at them with 
his jaws extended. But the moment he reached 
the circle within which they stood, he fell back as 
from a stone wall, and instantly disappeared. So 
unexpected and appalling was the attack, that the 
candle of one of the exorcists went out,—his faith not 
being sufficiently strong for such a trial. 

However, they continued their adjurations: and 
the spirit again came forward in the same furious 
manner, in the form of a raging lion,—and again met 
with the same repulse at the edge of the circle. Then 
again, as a monstrous bull,—with the same result. He 
continued these assaults for a considerable time under 
different forms;—all of which are particularly de- 
scribed when the narration is complete. At one time,he 
came up as a wave of the sea, foaming and threaten- 
ing to overwhelm them, but dashing itself into spray 
and vanishing at the edge of the circle. At another 
time, it seemed as if the end of the church were 

: falling to ruins on their heads with fearful crashing. 
During the course of these proceedings, so terrific 
was the scene that another candle went out,—and 
even the remaining one burnt dim. But their faith 
returned,—and their candles burnt brighter. So, they 
continued their exorcisms till at length the spirit 
appeared in his human form, as when living. They 
then spoke to him and asked him why he troubled 
the country: and he answered, “I was bad when a 
man, I am worse now I ama devil,”—and vanished 
in fire. 

From this time forth, as they proceeded with their 
adjurations, the forms which he assumed became less 
and less terrific, and his manzier less tierce,—till at last 
he came in the form of a fy. When, they opened 
a tobacco-box, and, compelling him, to enter it, they 
shut him in, and took him to Llyngwyn pool—some 
say Llynhilyn—and threw him in; there to remain 
for ninety-nine years—some say longer. At the ex- 
piration of that term he is to appear again, and be 
ten times worse than at first. So generally current 
is this story in the country, that some time ago, 
when persons were dragging one of these pools for 
eels, they were significantly cautioned not to disturb 
the tobacco-box and so release the old cawr before 
his time ! 

The Haunted Chamber. 

The following was related in the Welsh language 
by an old man, who believed implicitly in its truth : 
—and is here given without any alterations whatever, 
excepting such as are requisite in order to put an 
oral narration into a readable form. 

About the middle of the last century, there lived 
in one of the mountainous districts of Monmouth- 
shire, called Blaenau Gwent, a pious and exemplary 
dissenting minister of the name of Edmund Jones; 
who published a work upon ghosts and apparitions, 
—in the existence of which he firmly believed. His 
wife—also a very worthy and pious person—shared 
with him in his belief in ghosts; but was possessed of 
greater courage, and did not evince the same dread 
of encountering them. About this time, there was 
in that neighbourhood an old mansion-house, a cer- 
tain part of which had long been unoccupied, being 
haunted,—especially one particular room, in which 
no one who knew the place could ever be induced 
to sleep; and such strangers as had, in a case of 
emergency, been put into it, could not remain there 
on account of the supernatural disturbances to which 
they were subject, At length, Mrs, Edmund Jones, 


having repeatedly heard of this, paid a visit to the 
house and requested to be allowed to pass the night 
in this apartment. The family at first remonstrated 
with her—and pointed out to her the unpleasant con- 
sequences of such a course: but as she persisted in 
her request, they ultimately determined to indulge 
her,—and having made the necessary preparations 
for her accommodation, they showed her into the 
haunted room, and left her there with her candle 
lighted,—retiring to rest. The old lady being 
thus left aione, locked her door; and, according to 
her usual custom, drew her chair to the table, and 
opening her Bible, began to read. Having continued 
in this for a considerable time, in perfect 
silence and undisturbed, at the close of the passage 
which she was occupied in reading she chanced to 
raise her head from the book, and to look up; when 
she beheld standing before her, on the opposite side 
of the table, a form of terrific aspect, with his eyes 
fixed fiercely on her. She fixed her eyes on him in 
return, and gazed upon him in the most composed 
and unconcerned manner. After they had remained 
for some time looking at each other, the demon 
spoke, and said, “ Thy faith isin the candle.” “Thou 
lyest,” said she; and taking the candle out of the 
candlestick, she turned it down and extinguished it 
in the socket. Then, in the triumph of her faith, 
she folded her arms,—and continued in her seat, 
setting at defiance the powers of darkness. Nor was 
she any more disturbed. From that time forth, the 
house never suffered from ghostly molestations. .°.". 








SWARM OF LADYBIRDS (COCCINELL2). 


As several accounts of a swarm of ladybirds have 
appeared in the daily papers and have excited some 
interest, I send you a few notes made on this some- 
what extraordinary phenomenon during a stay of a 
few days on the Isle of Thanet. On Friday, August 
8th, I was at Broadstairs. The wind was in the north- 
east; and a good deal of rain fell, after a drought in 
that district of six months’ duration. On the Satur- 
day it became fine, with a strong wind from the south- 
west. Early in the morning, a few ladybirds made 
theirappearance. Their number kept increasing during 
the whole of Saturday, Sunday and Monday ;—when 
the esplanade and cliffs on the west side of the town 
were literally covered with them. They were evidently 
borne upon the wind; and were most numerous at the 
edges of the cliffs—as if they caught there as a last 
refuge before being carried out to sea again. The 
stalks of the dried plants were literally covered with 
these insects; and the stem of the Dipsacus Centaurus 
and other plants looked as if they were borne down 
by a crop of red berries. The white dresses of the 
ladies attracted them especially,—and gave no little 
annoyance to those who were afraid of them. They 
are, however, perfectly harmless; and, excepting for 
their disagreeable smell, need not be avoided. These 
creatures are carnivorous—and, of course, could not 
find food in such immense quantities; and many of 
them I found were reduced to the sad extremity of 
feeding on their departed friends—whose dead bodies 
were strewed about the paths in all directions. They 
were preyed upon in great numbers by a black beetle. 
They were not all of one species. The common one, 
with a yellow body and seven black spots, was most 
abundant; next to that came the species with two 
black spots; the species with nine spots was scarcer 
still;—and I took only a few specimens of one with a 
black body and orange spots. The intensity of their 
colouring varied from a light yellow to a deep orange. 

The ladybirds continued at Broadstairs till Thurs- 
day, August 12; when a strong wind from the south 
setting in cleared the whole district. They, however, 
found a resting-place at Margate;—where I saw them 
in the same profusion in which they had appeared at 
Broadstairs. In a line from the Fort to the railway 
terminus they covered everything, and the air was 
filled with them. Up to this time, none, or not an 
unusual number of these creatures, had been seen at 
Ramsgate; but on Saturday, the wind having got into 
the east on the previous evening, they began to 
appear there ; and on that evening they appeared 
to me to be as numerous at Ramsgate as at Broad- 
stairs and Margate. On the 17th and 18th of August 
I observed a smaller swarm of these insects at Broad- 
stairs ;—the wind blowing in a north-westerly direction. 





From several accounts in the Daily News of the 
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Large flights of these creatures are not 
Various swarms of them have been reconied wont 
ring at Brighton; where they have been supposed to 
have been carried from the neighbouring hop-gro 
—as the larva of the ladybird feeds on the aphides 
which are so destructive of the hop-plant, On the 
present occasion, however, it appears that these insects 
must have been brought by the south-west wind from 
the continent. That the direction of the wind deter. 
mined their appearance is evident from the fact that 
they disappeared at Broadstairs on the day they were 
seen at Margate, and were not found at Margate after 
their appearance at Ramsgate. The cause of the 
swarming of these insects is probably a scarcity of 
their natural food during the prevalence of a stro 
wind—which, sweeping over a large tract of the earth's 
surface, carries along with it all who are disposed to 
go. That this is the case seems confirmed by the 
fact that at first these insects only appeared by 
degrees;—a few arriving and the number gradually 
increasing on a particular spot. One of the corre. 
spondents of the Daily News states that they cameover 
in the form of a cloud in the direction of Calais ang 
Ostend ;—but although I was on the spot at the time 
I neither saw nor heard anything of this cloud, | 
may add, as a fact for your Folk Lore, that in the Isle 
of Thanet some of the common people regarded this 
visitation as foreboding the death of a great person- 
age. Such a flight occurred just before the death of 
George the Third. EL 

LUNAR INFLUENCE. 
Dover, 18th August, 

From the remotest antiquity we find that popular 
opinion has attributed to the moon the power of in- 
fluencing our atmosphere. Such an opinion, onewould 
think, could not have sprung up without some grounds 
on which it is founded. In our own age we know 
that all mariners, shepherds and stage-coachmen 
(people particularly interested in watching atmo 
spheric changes) have the fullest faith in the moon’ 
influence. 

Mr. Lowe, however, says,—“ I have regarded this 
point for the last four years, and find that there is 
no ground whatever on which such belief can rest”; 
to which you add: “and so says every one who 
has examined the subject.” [See ante, p. 808.) It 
is with diffidence that I offer an opinion contrary 
to that of the Atheneum and Mr. Lowe; especially 
as that opinion is founded on no closely followed- 
up scientific observations. For the latter I have 
not the means, and my vagabond life (here to 
day, there to-morrow) would have interrupted the 
former: but I have been in the habit, for more than 
twenty years, of registering the weather;—loosly, 
to be sure, yet in a way quite sufficient as a reference 
to show the changes and when they occurred. I have 
even partial records of periods occupied in journeys 
or voyages as far back as forty years and in various 
climates. Now, it never occurred to me (until of 
late I have seen the idea scouted) to doubt the lunar 
influence; and I have habitually looked to the oppo- 
sition and conjunction for a change of weather. My 
reasoning on the subject was always, that if the tidal 
theory were true, an influence that could operate % 
powerfully on the denser could not but be felt by the 
more subtle fluid. i 

Now, in the Atheneum of June last, p. 675, I 
found not only the idea but almost my very words in 
the President's speech at the opening meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford: viz.—that the influence 
of the sun and moon on the tides being once estab- 
lished, “ it became eminently probable that an influ- 
ence exerted so strongly upon a fluid so heavy as water 
could not but have the lighter and all but imponder- 
able fluid of air under its grasp;” and he 
mentioned that the observations made at the St 
Helena meteorological and magnetical observatory 
have placed beyond a doubt the existence of 8 
lunar atmospheric tide. In the proceedings of the 
British Association, Atheneum, September, p. 964, 
Mr. Broun, ‘On Magnetic Declination,’ stated, that 
there is a maximum of western declination when the 
sun and moonare in opposition, and a minimum whe 
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ee in conjunction : also a maximum when the 
they has its greatest north and when it has its greatest 
declination, minimum occurring when it crosses 
sth decir The dip likewise exhibits a minimum 
a" gun and moon are in conjunction, and a 
pes um when in opposition. I recollect in one of 
former numbers (but cannot refer) M. Arago 
a: some occasion is stated to have declared that after 
careful investigation he did not think there was any 
und for believing in the moon's influence on our 
;—yet such was not always his opinion. 
He had found (then) from numerous experiments, 
(Val. XI. Foreign Quarterly, 1833) that this influence 
actedin producing rain as follows :—viz., the maximum 
of rainy days is between the first quarter and full 
wnoon, the minimum between the last quarter and 
new noon. The number in the latter interval is 
4s 5:6—~ergo, it rains more frequently during the 
inerease than during the wane of the moon. Also, 
that the chances of rain are greater when the moon is 
in perigee, OF nearest to the earth. Further, that the 
: of the moon on our atmosphere has been 
fund (however slightly) by barometrical observa- 
tions. Changes of the weather at different phases of the 
moonare found to be as follows, viz., new moon 6: 1, 
fal 5: 1, first quarter 2: 1, second quarter 2:1, perigee 
5:1, apogee 4: 1. Theextract continues: “ Pilgram’s 
cbervations at Vienna, extending over a period of 
fifty-two years, give, however, the following results: 
riz, new moon 58, perigee 72, new moon in apogee 
64, full moon 63, apogee 64, full moon in perigee 81, 
63, new moon in perigee 80, new moon in 
apogee 68, in 100 lunations.” My own rough obser- 
ations have induced me, as before mentioned, to put 
implicit faith in the lunar influence; and I believe 
that those who entertain a contrary opinion have been 
led into it from finding the same weather continue 
after a change of the moon has taken place—passing 
wheeded a brief disturbance that may have occurred 
aday or two before, and which was in reality a 
struggle between the lunar influence and another 
(maybe magnetic) which decides more generally the 
mature of the seasons. As the sun decides generally 
summer and winter, the influence of which I speak 
decides whether the former shall be very dry, very 
vet,moderate, hot, or chilly—the latter mild or severe 
—dry and frosty or stormy and wet; and this influ- 
ence I have always observed to be more energetic 
vhen there is a total or annulareclipse. I could pro- 
duce evidence to this effect—at least very curious, if 
not conclusive; but must leave that to those who 
think the inquiry worth while. I think they will 
find sufficient to show that whenever an eclipse of 
the above description occurs the season is always 
inexcess one way or the other. There are two this 
year, A.C. M. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








Nuremberg, Aug. 

We English must be a herding nation. ‘Through 
Belgium—up the Rhine—crowds everywhere. At 
Bonn, where I spent Sunday, hoping for quiet, I 
rally imagined that the bells were in communica- 
tin with an electric telegraph, so constantly were 
they in motion. At Frankfort, no rooms to be had 
at the principal hotels; and our excellent money 
fiend, M. Gogel, assured me that since the opening 
of the railways he had little peace or repose. But 
leave these arteries of communication, and how great 
isthe change! One day’s travelling to Wurzburg, 
and I stood alone, as far as my countrymen were 
concerned, in that fine old town:—and now, in this, 
the most interesting of all German towns, I have 
met with only one Englishman. But it may be said 
that a place so well known as Nuremberg can yield 
but little gleaning for even a gossiping letter. How- 
ever, I find there is good work going on here, which 
8 worth recording. First, the restoration of the 
Church of St. Lawrence is nearly completed. The 
Painted glass windows are undergoing the last 
touches: but though the finest and most cunning 
artists have been employed, the celebrated Volkamer 
window remains, as it ever was, unrivalled. The 
depth and brightness of the colours in this window 
are almost without parallel. 

The houses—which constitute, after all, the real 
glory of Nuremberg—are in admirable condition ; 
seat pains being taken to preserve the stone carvings 
ftom the wearing hand of Time, I was greatly sur- 
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prised at the number of antique relics in the posses- 
sion of the landlord of the Rothes Ross, which are 
for sale :—quaint morsels, any one of which would 
make a meeting of the Antiquaries pass off with a 
little more interest than is their wont. The landlord, 
who is an Italian, tells me that he purchases the 
antiquities from the more humble class of citizens, 
—who are willing to exchange quaint locks, goblets, 
and vases for florins. 

I have seen one lion here, which deserves mention; 
—and the more so because our friend Mr. Murray 
declares that the beast is not visible. I allude to the 
very extraordinary secret and subterranean passages 
which extend from the Rathhaus, in various direc- 
tions, under the streets and houses to the town ditch. 
These, the ‘ Hand-book’ says, “are blocked up,—or 
at least are not shown.” Neither the one nor the 
other is the case. An order from the commandant 
is necessary. This a valet de place procured; 
and with it we not only saw the dungeons and tor- 
ture chambers, which are deeply and at the same 
time painfully interesting,—Wut also traversed more 
than half the town through a narrow and low sub- 
terranean passage. In fact, we entered the dungeons 
at the Rathhaus, which stands in the middle of the 
town ; and, after walking about half a mile, emerged 
beyond the walls near the fortress. The passage 
presents no difficulties beyond its lowness and the 
muddy state of the ground, Candles are, of course, 
necessary. There can be no doubt, as the ‘ Hand- 
book’ observes, that these a were studiously 
kept secret from the inhabitants of the city,—-and were 
constructed to afford the magistrates the means of 
security and escape in case of a sudden rising of the 
populace who were too often tyrannized over by them. 

As a bit of Fine Art Gossip, you may care to hear 
that the King of Bavaria is at Aschaffenburg; super- 
intending the building of his Pompeian villa,—his 
latest and most humoured whim. c.R.W. 





Neander’s Birthday. March 


One of the sights which struck me most during 
my residence in Berlin in the winter of 1842, was 
the Fackelzug (torch procession) of the students 
of the university in honour of the birthday of their 
great teacher Neander. The crowds in the streets 
and at the windows looked on with visible respect and 
interest at this demonstration of that singular puis- 
sance—the studying youth. The torchlight gleamed 
fitfully on thearmsofthe mounted guards posted along 
the line of the procession,—and from being the actors 
and heroes of every public display in military Prussia, 
reduced to play a passive and secondary part. Deep 
feeling and earnest purpose were seen through the 
somewhat fantastic and masquerading appearance of 
the young men. The whole spectacle was wild and 
serious, solemn and showy,—and left an impression on 
my mind which will never be effaced. I have seen 
many a Fackelzug before and since;—some affecting, 
some joyous, but none that ever appeared to me so 
deeply, so variously significant. I had also frequently 
seen the singular man to whom this enthusiastic 
homage was addressed; and could therefore judge 
by what class of qualities it must have been at- 
tracted. Plain in person, simple, shy and awkward 
in manner, the eminent philosopher and divine does 
not possess any of the external gifts which enable 
a man to captivate or to impose. His absence of 
mind is proverbial, and he is the very opposite of 
a man of the world. I cannot think of him without 
calling to mind another remarkable scene which 
I witnessed at Carlsbad. The saint-like Pyrker, 
Patriarch Archbishop of Erland, had asked Schelling 
to introduce him to Neander. I was walking with 
the good archbishop on the Wiese, when we saw 
Neander approaching with his inseparable com- 
panion, his excellent sister. Schelling was not at 
hand. The prelate and magnate paused a moment, 
and said—* I think I may introduce myself?” And 
going up to the Protestant Professor, he introduced 
himself, apologizing with that grace and courtesy 
which are expressions of the character of the man. 
AsI stood by, the admiring witness of their meeting, 
I could not help wishing that some of the bigots who 
dishonour the cause of Protestantism in England 
could have seen these two noble and worthy repre- 
sentatives of the two confessions, drawn together by 
the great bond of charity and by a willing recogni- 
tion of each other's virtues, 





All these interesting recollectionshave been brought 
back in the greatest freshness by turning up an 
account of the celebration of Neander’s birthday on 
the 16th January of this year. “ It was evident,” says 
the writer, “how pre-eminent is the station which 
this venerable man occupies as a teacher, and which 
those only can fully estimate who understand that 
independence of all parties which he derives from his 
profound originality.” 

A number of his most intimate friends dined with 
him as usual:—among them we find the names of 
Schelling, Strauss (Bishop), Ehrenberg, and Eiler, 
one of Neander’s earliest hearers in Heidelberg. 

The Fackelzug was accompanied by singing and 
instrumental music, amidst an immense crowd which 
filled the Markgrafenstrasse and the neighbouring 
streets. A goblet was presented to the teacher by a 
deputation of the students; a member of which ad- 
dressed him as“ theapostle of freedom, love,and faith.” 
The learned teacher, then, came tothe window, and with 
visible emotion addressed the youthful crowd below. 
He said that he rejoiced in these marks of their affec- 
tion, and rejoiced that they were offered ina form which 
belonged to the long-established feeling and practice of 
our universities—and hence the noblest elements of 
German life. Heloved to see the youth of Germany 
completely youthful and completely German ; for 
everything ought to be complete by itself in its own 
season,—and youth was completely German only 
when it was externally fresh and vigorous, and humble 
in the depths of its soul. On this day the retrospect 
of many years filled him with heartfelt thankfulness 
for the long period during which it had been granted 
to him to work; but it filled him also with sorrow 
and humility when he thought how far he had fallen 
short of hisaim. He had to reproach himself that 
the chilling and distracting influences of the age had 
sometimes affected him,—and that his “first love” had 
notalways kindled hisenthusiasm ; that he had sooften 
found but a defective and inadequate utterance of what 
had stood far otherwise present to his heart. 

After these self-reproaches, which flowed as from 
the pure heart of childhood, he spoke of the feelings 
with which he contemplated the youth before him ;— 
whose love and confidence he regarded as the finest 
possession of his life. He then adverted to the loss 
of his most beloved disciple, Hermann Rossel, of 
Aachen,—who died last year: and closed a long 
address, flowing from the abundance of his heart, 
with the hope that among the assembled group below 
more than one might be found to continue the work 
which that teacher had left unfinished. 

I may take this occasion to mention some works 
by disciples or friends of Neander which the foregoing 
year has produced. At Neander’s desire, one of his 
pupils, Karl Heintz, has made a free and admirably 
arranged translation of the important memoirs of the 
great Englishman, Thomas Armold. The work is 
dedicated to another pupil of Neander’s, the licen- 
tiate Jacobi, who recently published an historical 
work called * The Doctrines of the Church as to Tra- 
dition and the Holy Scriptures in their Develope- 
ment. In the Preface to this book one of the great- 
est problems of modern theology, which lies at 
the root of most of the ecclesiastical struggles of the 
day—the question, namely, of the degree and limits 
of the authority of Scripture— is discussed with 
great knowledge and with noble sincerity—the vital 
spirit of all religious discussions. 

We may expect this year one of the noblest monu- 
ments of the pervading influence which Neander has 
exercised on the rising generation,—the correspond- 
ence and posthumous works of that Hermann Rossel 
of whom his teacher made such honourable mention. 
“It was my dearest hope,” says Neander, in the pre- 
face to the third part of the second edition of his 
Ecclesiastical History, “to live to witness how he 
whom I had seen grow up from an intelligent and 
noble-minded youth to manhood would appear as 
teacher and author—how the great germs which I had 
perceived in him would unfold in new intellectual 
creations. Gifts, else rarely combined, were in him 
united :—a poetical and speculative spirit, depth of 
mind and of feeling with great clearness and acute- 
ness; the elevation of youthful enthusiasm with 
manly thoughtfulness and firmness.”—In an age 
when everything tends to give to the young the 
premature caution and worldliness of old age,—when 
all enthusiasm and self-devotion are stifled by dull 
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disputation and quibbling criticism,—the contempla- 
tion of the picture of one who was a perfect youth, 
and promised to become a perfect man, may be ex- 
pected to produce a salutary effect. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ar length, there is a reasonable prospect that the 
Stratford relic, for which we have battled ever since 
it came into the market, will be secured to the nation 
—if that prospect be not defeated by the unreason- 
able expectations of those who have it to sell. One 
great inducement to the national appropriation of 
this monument is the desire to rescue a property so 
sanctified by its associations from the vulgarity of 
showmanship and the commonplaces of commercial 
speculation :—and they who move in that interest 
will not, therefore, suffer themselves, on behalf of 
the public, to be made the prey of extravagant 
cupidity on the part of the present speculators. 
That they who are fortunate enough to have a pro- 
perty like this for sale may reckon its value by an- 
other estimate than applies to an ordinary heredita- 
ment is true—and the public are willing to pay for 
more than the timber and plaster and the clods on 
which they stand. But there must be a decent limit 
to the pretensions built on the public worship; or its 
enthusiasm may take the form of disgust at the 
traffickers in this Temple of the Muses—and die of 
a too strong dose.——The public meeting advertised 
for Thursday last took place on that day at the 
Thatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street :—and, 
notwithstanding the absence from London at this 
season of so many influential persons, was nu- 
merously and most respectably attended. In the 
absence of Lord Morpeth, the President, and the Earl 
of Ellesmere, the Vice-President—from both of whom 
letters were read expressive of regret at their inability 
to attend—Mr. J. P. Collier was called to the chair : 
and a series of Resolutions were passed establishing 
a Metropolitan Committee and for an instant appeal 
to the public. Three weeks are all that remain to 
do the work in ; and it is only by the active co-ope- 
ration of the provincial press that an organization 
can be suddenly created sufficiently extended to 
make the entire people of England parties to the 
purchase of Shakspeare’s house for the people’s own. 
A fund so large as may even yet be raised by their 
means would provide for the carrying out of objects 
of great interest in connexion with the property 
when it shall have become the nation’s—but which 
can properly be discussed only when the purchase 
shall have been effected. We repeat here with 
great earnestness the terms of the 4th Resolution :— 
“ That the proprietors and editors of provincial news- 
papers be respectfully invited to lend their able and 
powerful assistance to this undertaking; not only by 
strongly recommending it to their readers, but by 
allowing subscriptions to be paid in at their different 
offices” :—and if this appeal be responded to in the 
spirit which we expect, we doubt not the larger pur- 
poses may be carried out.—To the other indications 
of the diffused spirit of co-operation which we have 
already quoted we may add, that at a meeting of the 
Freemasons of the Church, held on the 10th instant, 
a committee was appointed to co-operate with the 
other societies engaged for this object: and at Bir- 
mingham a meeting summoned by the Mayor for the 
purpose of promoting subscriptions—which was at- 
tended by most of the influential persons in the town 
and neighbourhood—terminated in the formation of a 
committee with a view to the calling of a more 
public meeting. 

On Tuesday last the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum obtained possession of all the houses required 
in Great Russell Street for the erection of the east 
wing of the Museum :—clearing the ground entirely 
to Montague Street, Russell Square. 

Our readers are aware that the somewhat tardy 
notion of erecting a monument to the memory of 
John Hunter, the founder of the museum which 
bears his name, originated at length, not longer ago 
than the last birthday of the celebrated physiologist 
in question, in the offer of the Dean of Westminster 
to find a site for such a testimonial within the Abbey 
of which he has charge. As in many other cases of 


unexpected suggestion, the profession seemed sud- 
denly to wonder how a monument as much to itself 


as to the distinguished dead could have been so long 





delayed; and it was determined that the memorial 
now to be reared should be worthy of the fame which 
it is destined to record. A meeting of the com- 
mittee intrusted with the execution of these inten- 
tions has within the last few days been held at the 
Royal College of Surgeons: when Dr. Buckland and 
a large number of the surgeons attending the metro- 
politan hospitals were present, to determine the ques- 
tion of site. As it appeared that a space adequate 
for the display of a statue or other larger monument 
could not be had in the Abbey, it was suggested that 
the Hunterian Museum, or Hall of the College, would 
afforda better situation :—but this was left to be decided 
by a public meeting, to be held early in the ensuing 
session. 

The first annual meeting of the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association will, we are informed, be held 
at Aberystwith, from the 7th to the 10th of Septem- 
ber. Of this Association, formed for the purpose 
of examining, preserving, and illustrating all ancient 
monuments and remgins of the history, manners, 
customs, and arts of Wales and its Marches, Sir 
Stephen Richard Glynne, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Flintshire, is the president; and the patrons are 
announced to be the Bishops of Bangor, Llandaff, 
St. David's, and St. Asaph. The name of Sir 
Samuel Meyrick is among those of the vice-presi- 
dents. To prevent labour being thrown away on 
subjects already in hand, the Committee have an- 
nounced that papers are in preparation on the fol- 
lowing subjects: —the Local Antiquities of Aber- 
ystwith; the Roman Remains in Merionethshire 
and Montgomeryshire; the History and Architec- 
ture of Strata Florida Abbey; and the State of the 
Druidic Religion in Britain during the residence of 
the Romans. 

A prospectus isin circulation of a society proposed 
to be founded under the title of “ The Caxton Mutual 
Improvement Association,”—whose objects are to 
offer to the numbers employed in the printing pro- 
fession in the metropolis the means of literary instruc- 
tion. It includes lectures on the sciences and arts— 
and the discussion of questions literary, historical and 
political. 

A correspondent inquires from us “ If any of our 
medical authorities have observed whether or not 
there is reason to believe that it is important to our 
well doing, during our sleep at night, that our bodies 
should lie parallel to, or at right angles with, the 
line of the terrestrial magnetic current 2” In answer, 
we know only of Reichenbach—who has mentioned 
the subject in his ‘ Researches on Magnetism.’ His 
paper has been translated by Prof. Gregory, of 
Edinburgh. 

The Manchester Guardian mentions in the language 
of congratulation that Lord John Russell has granted 
the sum of 200/. from the Royal Bounty Fund, to 
Mr. William Sturgeon, of that town. Mr. Sturgeon 
was formerly lecturer on experimental philosophy at 
the Hon. East India Company’s Military Academy, 
Addiscombe. Since his residence in Manchester, now 
extending over a number of years, he has been super- 
intendent of the Victoria Gallery and has delivered 
variouscoursesof lectures there; and subsequently, he 
filled the office of lecturer to the Manchester Institute 
of Natural and Experimental Science. For a long 
series of years, Mr. Sturgeon has honourably distin- 
guished himself by his investigations and discoveries 
in the various branches of electrical science, especially 
in ,electro-magnetism and thermo-electricity :—and 
on the continent his name ranks high amongst the 
small band of investigators and discoverers in these 
branches of science.—Another authority states that 
“ Mr. Sturgeon is, without doubt, the originator of the 
electro-magnet, as well as the author of the magneto- 
electrical machine. The electro-magnet described 
by Mr. Sturgeon in the * Transactions of the Society 
of Arts,’ for 1825, is the first piece of apparatus to 
which the name could with propriety by applied. 
Arago and Ampere, and also Davy, had already, it 
it true, magnetized steel needles, by passing currents 
of electricity along spirals surrounding them; but it 
does not appear that they observed the phenomena 
with iron needles, nor that they had any knowledge 
of the suddenness with which the polarity of soft iron 
might be reversed by a change in the direction of the 
current.” Mr. Sturgeon is now in the decline of life 
—with failing health and declining fortunes: and a 
hope is expressed that this seasonable relief may be 























































































































































































the precursor of a permanent pension for his remes, fg erected the 
ing years. — Tema. is papers. 
We mentioned to our readers last week 7" The Exh 
which is entertained for converting the Fleet Py; gas opened 
to the purposes of an establishment of Baths «One thov 
Washhouses :—but among the arguments gi and sr Union, 
favour of the conversion we missed one wen puted samp 
been supplied by our ingenious friend Punch, “Then i but the 
could not,” says that luminary, “be a bujlame: qihers are 
London better adapted for this putpein Act 4 , considera 
having been so many years a sponging-house a utilities of « 
very largest scale.” of industria 
The Caucase, a St. Petersburgh journal, publishes nental det 
a letter from a guide to tourists named Obey; 
yhich adds the name of another Engl aad a stu 
w e of another Englishman to te ff ™ *, 
list of those who claim to have reached the sump.  9™°%™° 
of Mount Ararat. “An Englishman,” pe.” 
“named Seymour, last autumn cael me h. tag Prepare 
pany him to the Convent of Etchmiadzin, at the bot. the meetin 
tom of Mount Ararat. When we arrived there he posed that 
intimated his determination to ascend the mountain, fq 98° 
I represented to him that the season was altogether entitled } 
too far advanced; and that we did not possess any of an import 
the matters necessary for the ascent. He was, how. antiquities 
ever, resolved to go, and we at last set off on reawaken 
16th, at two in the afternoon, escorted by four Cos. which are 
sacks and three Armenians. We passed the night of Borbot 
not far from Argour; and early the next mori foreigners 
attacked the abrupt part of the mountain, On am. alone, but 
ving at the elevated point called Kilissatasch, o nans—ha 
church stone, from its resemblance to the cupola of investiga 
an Armenian church, we discovered the long band om 
remarked by M. Abich in 1844, and which leads like throw lig 
a ladder to the summit of the mountain. We fol. ofthese ¥ 
lowed it to a level space above; where we passed the museripts 
night,—being then at a height about equal to that of jy "| 
the lesser Ararat. The atmosphere was calm, and the — L 
temperature not very cold. At the first light of day ban _ 
we set out for the summit, which was now perceptible test, wit 
right before us. We soon arrived at the wooden eo 
cross planted in 1844 by M. Abich’s servant, A wl A 
little beyond, the region of eternal snow commences; jy = | 
and we some hours after reached the spacious and j “*™ 
level summit of Mount Ararat. After the first effu- pee 
tions of delight, we had to think of returning. It was lags t 
already after 12 o’clock; a fog was beginning to rise om . 
and the towns and villages appeared like mere spots, W ‘ 
As soon as Mr. Seymour had written some letters at a a 
that great height, we set about descending,—but not pier ae 
by the same path as we had made use of in coming up, ¥ edit . 
One of our Cossacks showed us the best mode of get- th 
ting down rapidly, by sitting on the snow, andallov- pon. - 
ing ourselves to slide down,—being able to stop our- ‘a : 
selves when we pleased by fixing our pointed sticks a0 
in the snow. Our labour was infinitely lessened by sae 
employing that mode of descent.”—Our readers who ee 
remember our comment a year or two ago on Mr, dutall 
Parrot’s claim to have arrived at the Peak of the Ark, its 6 
may perhaps choose to apply it to the probabilities of — aft 
the present case till more detailed evidence shall onl 
be received. pnt 
We some time since announced to our readers that inued | 
the Russian Autocrat had made an exception in through 
favour of the pupils of the Academy of Sciences becom 
who might be desirous of travelling for improvement Aleran 
in other lands, in respect of the heavy charges by earthqu 
which, amid other impediments, the obtaining of pas- tien 
ports is surrounded in that country. He has now ex fy). 
tended the relaxation to professors and literati :—who, At Cai 
after recognition by the Imperial Academy of the meaye 
utility of their proposed wandering and their fitnes it 
to profit by it, are to have their passports free of e1- lend 
— anothe 
The Paris papers state that M. de Castelnau has 
returned to France from his mission to the Antilles ant 
He has sent home by the Vigie all the curious articles the ne 
collected on the Amazon, at Surinam, at Demeran, Let 
&c. These matters were intrusted to M. Deville— ff y,. 5 
who has one of his sides paralysed from the fatigues @ 4 
which he underwent. The whole collection—which me 
is exceedingly extensive—is intended for the Jardin “T 
des Plantes. The living animals are said to bem @ 
merous. M. de Castelnau has brought with hima oy 
Malais and a young savage named Catama, belong: @ 7, 
ing to the cannibal tribe of the Apinages, on the —e 
river Araguay.— M. d’Osery, an engineer of the Te sakin 
royal corps des mines, was assassinated by the Xe Boy F 
beros Indians, in the expedition, during a temporary her ¢ 








separation from M, de Castelnau, M. Guizot = 
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jected that every effort shall be made to recover 


+ : Exhibition of the products of Belgian industry 
at Brussels on the 15th of last month. 

eo thousand and fifty-nine persons,” says the 
sp Union, “ manufacturing firms or societies, contri- 
juted samples of their productions. Many of these 
bat the first preparation of natural substances; 
wpe a hanical instr its or engines; and 
considerable number are only specimens of the 
vr of common life. In the higher department 
of industrial skill, to which beauty of form and orna- 
nental detail are capable of union, the examples are 
In general they display a good taste 
wi a study of novelty, without losing sight at the 
game time of their applicability to the intended pur- 








MPreparations are being made at Oedenburg for 
the meeting of the Hungarian naturalists. It is sup- 
that four hundred savans will be present. 

Signore Lorenzo Blanco has just published a book 
entitled * Varieta ne’ Volumi Ercolanesi,’ which forms 
a important addition to the works of research on the 

iquities of Herculaneum. He has succeeded in 
rawakening a deep interest in the scrolls of papyrus 
yhich aredeposited and guarded in the Royal Museum 
of Borbonico as costly relics, inaccessible alike to 
fureigners and natives. Not the Neapolitan literati 
alone, but many erudite foreigners—especially Ger- 
mans—have made the papyrus the subject of profound 
investigation, according to the given interpretation of 
the Herculaneum Academy,—and endeavoured to 
throw light upon very obscure parts; but scarcely any 
of these writers had the privilege of inspecting the ma- 
mseripts themselves. The work of Lorenzo Blanco 
contains an exact fac simile and description of the 
arginal papyri, with the elucidations of the Neapo- 
lian Academy. Each volume contains the Greek 
text, with the supplementary observations of the Aca- 
demicians, the various Latin and Italian translations, 
and the author's own translations and explana- 
tory notes. As the labours of the Academicians 
ae not yet terminated and Signore Lorenzo Blanco 
cannot, of course, anticipate them, it is uncertain how 
longa time may elapse ere the publication of the 
entire work will be completed :—but each volume 
forms a distinct whole, perfect in itself. 

We have alluded from week to week to the signs 
deonvulsion by which the earth has been recently 
disturbed in the countries bordering on the great 
Mediterranean basin. On the morning of the Ist 
int, the wells at Portici and other localities in the 
sme neighbourhood were found dry; and on the 
fllowing evening Vesuvius fulfilled the augury—and 
soke in fire. The new upper crater, after a trem- 
bling which lasted several hours, flung up a stream of 
lava—which, in the course of thirty-five minutes, had 
descended as far as Pigno del Ginistro. From several 
pints of the ancient crater the volcano shot flame; 
and after sunset a fresh lava torrent, fifteen feet wide, 
spread in the direction of Bosco Reale. Two new 
craters were at the same time formed; from which 
isued fire stones, with a sound that spread terror 
through the neighbourhood. In fact, the drama was 

ing too serious for amusement.—On the 7th, 
Alexandria and Cairo were visited by shocks of 
eatthquake. At the former place it was more severe 
tan had been experienced for many years—every 
bell having been set ringing and all the clocks stopped. 
At Cairo the shock was yet more severe. Several 
mosques have been seriously injured and some lives 
los, ‘The large mosque of Mucayet had eight of its 
glendid columns thrown down; and the minaret of 
‘mother mosque, in falling, killed a man passing at 
thetime. As the shock is said to have been from 
tast to west, accounts will probably be received by 
the next steamer of a severe earthquake in Syria. 
_tetters from Alexandria state that the Baron 
Von Muller of Stuttgard had arrived in that capital ; 
and set out for Cairo on his way to make a scientific 
‘our of Dongola, Karthonn, and probably Abyssinia. 
“Time,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ sadly over- 
cometh all things, and is now dominant, and sitteth 
upon a sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis and old 
; while his sister, Oblivion, reclineth semi- 
‘mnous on a pyramid, gloriously triumphing, 
making puzzles of Titanean erections, and turning 
Old glories into dreams. History lurketh beneath 


through these deserts, asketh of her who builded 

them, and she mumbleth something, but what it is he 

heareth not.”—Such is the sort of dreamy tone in | 
which men once thought and wrote of Egypt; and | 
now, it has become necessary to go back to the literary 

fountains for a draught of that antiquity which is fast 

wasting, with years, in the land of the Pyramids. This 

is like a reversal of the ordinary process. While 

other nations grow old, with years,—Egypt, after the 

very process of decomposition had set in, is growing 

young. The “mummies” which inspired Sir Thomas 

Browne are threatened with desecration for the sake 

of their wrappings; and where Mr. Pettigrew is to 

find one for the next meeting of the Archeological 

Association, if this commercial invasion of the tombs 

and catacombs be executed, we cannot foresee—if 
his own stock be exhausted. How is the sense of 
sleep and mystery which breathed from this ancient 

burial-place of time to survive in the presence of the 

notices of busy commonplace which each day brings 

us from the East? Think of Cairo the labyrinthine, 

with its streets labelled and its houses numbered! A 

decree to that effect has, however, gone forth from the 

Pacha. Think of FranceStreet,and Bonaparte Street, 
and Victoria Street, and London Street, lying almost 
in the shadow of the Pyramid! The centuries which 
look down from it, according to the graphic figure of 
the modern Alexander, see little that they can be ac- 
quainted with !—The Viceroy has given orders that in 
the most important square of the twelve principal quar- 
ters into which the city is divided shall be placed a 
small pyramidal monument, in black marble; on 
which, during the rise of the river, the police are 
directed to inscribe, day by day, the level of the 
waters of the Nile. 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOUW OPEN, with a new and 
— ig interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—COLLINS'S ODE 
on the PASSIONS will be recited by Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Illus- 
trations in a Series of Drawings magnified by means of the Opaque 
Microscope, accompanied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on the Mornings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and on the Evenings of Tuesday 
and Thursday. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
will comprise the subject of the Electric Telegraphs, &c. Chemical 
Lectures by Robert Hunter Simple, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects include the 
last Dissolving Views, Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &c. 
&c.—Admission, }s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Decorative Art.—June 16-30,—Mr. Fildes, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On Heraldry,’ by Mr. Par- 
tridge, was read. Heraldry was explained to be 
an organization of emblems and devices, which, 
undoubtedly, must have existed from the earliest 
establishment of order and civilization among the 
human race; and various passages containing records 
of, and allusions to, its symbols were quoted from 
Biblical History, showing that it was the medium 
adopted for distinguishing friends from foes, nation 
from nation, and tribes and families from each other, 
Mr. Partridge also referred to and quoted passages 
in Homer, Hesiod, and others, describing the shields 
of their heroes; adding, that the shields of Achilles, 
neas, and Hercules had, in his opinion, been de- 
scribed with poetical licence, but, nevertheless, sup- 
plied evidence of the custom of ornamenting shields 
in the richest manner of the arts of that period. He 
likewise considered as fabulous the descriptions given 
by the Jewish rabbi of the standards pitched by the 
Ten Tribes of Israel. Some references to the subject 
during the Roman era were followed by observations 
upon the great change made in the institutions of 
this country by William the Norman; who modelled 
his court, as far as practicable, after that of Normandy, 
and who, therefore, introduced the very remarkable 
officers whose duties were strictly heraldic._—The 
Great Constable, whose authority in matters of war 
and chivalry, both in France and England, during 
the Norman and Plantagenet reigns, was little less 
than that of the monarch. The Great Marshal was 
an important dignitary, whose influence was at its 
zenith at the time of the Conquest; and the office 
still remains, through all the changes of legislation 





cloud, The traveller, as he paceth amazedly 


third office, being, perhaps, the most singular of any 

adopted by theConqueror, was thatofChampion. Mr. 

Partridge traced the hereditary descent of the cham- 

pionship from Marmyon, who received his appoint- 

ment, with the manor of Scrivelsby, from William; 

and quoted verses from an ancient poem in which the 

changes in the families of Marmyon, Ludlow to 

Dymoke the present champion, are set forth. He 

then referred to Camden, Guillim, Sir Henry Spelman, 

and other eminent authorities; showing that although 

many of our noble families can prove their descent 

from before the time of the Crusades yet their arms 
or heraldic bearings had not become hereditary. After 
the Crusades it was accounted honourable to display 
those ensigns which had been borne in the Holy 
Wars ; and hence the descendants treasured them as 
their hereditary arms, and the opinion of Lord Chief 
Justice Coke was quoted showing that he considered 
this one of the strongest proofs of a noble and worthy 
origin. Mr. Partridge then recited the Roll of Carla- 
verock—a record in old Norman-French of the names 
and arms of the leaders who served under King Ed- 
ward I. at the siege of Carlaverock Castle, Scotland, 
in 1300; and explained that at that time heraldry was 
imbodied as a science as nearly as possible to its form 
at the present day. Tournaments were alluded to as 
an important means in sustaining the dignified bearing 
and accurate transmission of armorial bearings down 
to the time of Elizabeth,_—when the establishment of 
the College of Heraldry and the visitations made un- 
der its direction created a broad distinctive line be- 
tween the ancient families and those who have risen 
to greatness by the increase of civilization and wealth 
since that period. Mr. Partridge next drew attention 
to those arms and mottos which from their relation to 
names have been ordinarily considered and termed 
“ punning arms,”’—but which he said had been prac- 
tised in remote antiquity, when names had a symbo- 
lical source and meaning. He mentioned several 
names derived from important official duties, such as 
Usher, Butler, Stewart, &c., in which cases the pre- 
vious family-name had been disused,—as also that of 
Godolphin, in accordance with the signification of 
which a white eagle is adopted as the crest by that 
family : and this was followed by notices of others of 
a similar nature. The reader then proceeded to show 
that the great poets of modern Europe have fully ap- 
preciated the value of heraldic distinctions; and said 
that in the descriptions of their heroes they are usually 
as heraldically correct as they are poetically beauti- 
ful. He referred to and quoted parts from Tasso’s 
‘ Jerusalem,’ Shakspeare’s ‘ Wars of the Roses,’ &e. 
Important allusions in many family mottos, &c., were 
illustrated: and then he brought the subject to a 
general summary by maintaining that the detractors of 
heraldic science are bound to admit one of these two 
things,—either to prove that all the honours and dis- 
tinctions which the sovereign of this or any other Eu- 
ropean state can bestow on eminent men are utter 
trash, or else to admit that heraldry is one of the 
important institutions of civilized Europe as being 
the recognized medium by which the sovereign—the 
fountain of honour—bestows that honour on men 
who have deserved well of their country. This part 
of the paper was concluded by remarks upon the 
shield of Baron Napier, and the heraldic honours 
which he quarters by his descent from Scott of 
Thirlestane, who received them from King James 
for his services at the battle of Falkirk in 1298;— 
and the verses by Sir Walter Scott were recited as 
affording the most eloquent and perfect illustration, 
Heraldry, he observed, would be found intimately 
blended with the general history of the middle ages— 
with the biography of eminent persons and families— 
with manners and customs—with poetry and polite 
literature ;—and, moreover, it affords a key capable of 
explaining correctly the meaning of many mysterious 
and important forms prevalent in embellishments 
during the feudal period. He alluded to several 
points of interesting and somewhat romantic research, 
showing heraldry to be chiefly a symbolical art. Mr, 
Partridge then directed attention to those heraldic 
figures called “supporters”’—such as the lion and 
unicorn of the royal arms; and he subsequently 
noticed the analogy existing between heraldic and 
natural forms. Supporters, it was said, came into 
use when tournaments and feudal chivalry as- 
sumed a scale of splendour requiring a system of 
















andgovernment, one of great powerand influence, The 


distinctions; and it became a practice for the nobles 
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and knights each to hang his helmet and shield, 
richly emblazoned with heraldic insignia, on the front 
of his tent when in the field. Two attendants or 
esquires, dressed in armour, or in a fanciful costume 
imitative of certain characteristic animated beings, 
were placed to guard or support them, and also to 
receive challenges when they arrived. Under such 
circumstances, it was argued, it is absurd to represent 
supporters as lying down, walking away, or half 
asleep, while the heraldic attitude rampant should be 
invariably maintained. Mr. Partridge observed that 
frequent instances may be seen in St. James’s Street 
and Pall Mall, and even in the Gazette and the 
Times, in which the supporters of the royal arms are 
represented as crawling in mean-spirited positions, in- 
stead of “ rampant, guardant, §c.”—as set forth in the 
blazonry. Mr. Partridge remarked that he had not 
been able to detect an abuse of this kind occurring 
before about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; and the supporters were never found in any 
other position than rampant either in architectural 
remains or in old works on heraldry. He attributed 
this infraction in a considerable degree to a volume 
of Peers’ Arms, with supporters, by Mr. Catton, 
R.A.; who being a skilful painter of animals, but quite 
ignorant of the science of heraldry (many of the arms, 
it was said, are incorrectly given) gave the supporters 
every variety of attitude, so as to contribute to a 
novel and pleasing pictorial effect. This course was 
much calculated to mislead many who possessed 
some knowledge of drawing, but were ignorantly in- 
different to the correct heraldic expression and mean- 
ing. Mr. Partridge contended that, if one person 
may change the attitude of supporters for the sake 
of pictorial effect, another would be equally justified 
in changing colours, or in making still greater devia- 
tions. Heraldry, he asserted, mainly consists of 
imitations of natural forms, but which are nearly 
always made amenable to symbolic and conventional 
treatment. In cases such as a stag, horse, or eagle 
“ proper,” nature may be in many respects faithfully 
copied from natural bodies; but it will be found that 
each of these is frequently placed with a symbolic 
form, such as a dragon, which must be depicted 
according to the regulations of heraldry. Instances 
in illustration of these views were offered. The Duke 
of Devonshire has for supporters “ two stags proper,” 
in which case colour and form must be true to nature, 
but the attitude remains heraldic—The Duke of 
Northumberland has one gold and one blue lion— 
which, if painted green, belong to the Earl of Rose- 
berry, or if red, to the Duke of Bedford. Several 
similar cases were cited. A regard to proportion or 
relative size of the objects, Mr. Partridge observed, 
would also tend to produce absurdities; and this went 
far to prove that they were never intended as pictures 
for natural history, but as symbolical distinctions 
treasured by their possessors from feelings of high 
honour. Examples were adduced of beings of un- 
equal sizes which are often brought together side by 
side in arms—as a falcon and an elephant—a lion and 
a cock, for supporters; and similar ones were given 
applying to crests, quarterings,&c. It was explained 
that supporters are attached to all arms of peers; and 
that with a few exceptions they do not pertain to 
those of commoners. Mr. Partridge then noticed the 
opinion sometimes held that the extravagant forms 
of animals used in architectural decoration as well as 
in heraldry are the efforts during a barbarous period 
when the persons employed could do no better—and 
therefore ought not to be followed in the present 
advanced state of manipulative skill. But he argued 
that this is an erroneous view; and that the human 
figure and animals were depicted with great fidelity 
together with no small knowledge of symbolic art upon 
ancient embroidered vestments, stained glass, and in 
illuminated missals, He considered that the appa- 
rent eccentricity proceeded partly from causes not 
unfelt at the present day; and that many forms were 
devised to be repulsive of evil spirits and demoniacal 
influences. The form and size of shields and some 
other features in heraldry were pointed out for the 
purpose of illustrating its importance historically,— 
referring to Winchester School, Eton College, and 
other buildings—as well as to stained glass windows 
at Chenies, Bolsover, and St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Asan example of family history executed 
in the present century, a view of the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Dining-room was exhibited ; inwhich Mr, Part- 





ridge decorated the pannelling with shields bearing 
arms descriptive of all the marriages in the Russell 
family. He also mentioned that he had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Macready to emblazon correctly the 
arms of each personage in Shakspeare’s play of‘ King 
John.’ The paper concluded with some suggestions 
for the appropriate introduction of heraldic orna- 
ment :—and it was stated that before now a shield 
bearing the proper arms placed on the frame to a 
portrait had formed an important link in establishing 
a complete chain of legal evidence. 

This being the last evening of the session, the 
meetings were adjourned to October next. 








PINE ARTS 


Fine Art Gossip.—Our gossip which stated last 
week that Mr. Vernon had given the larger and 
better part of his celebrated collection of pictures 
of the British school to the British people turns 
out to be something more than gossip. The gift 
is now a certainty. Mr. Vernon, it is understood, 
retains a life interest in the collection which he has 
made with so much taste and liberality; and at his 
death the pictures now under selection by the present 
Trustees of the National Gallery will be removed 
from Pall Mall to that institution. Mr. Vernon 
has made this early announcement of his intentions 
in order that the Trustees might provide at once 
a suitable place for their reception. The National 
Gallery, it is well known, is notoriously too small to 
receive even any ordinary addition to its treasures; 
and here is what we may call, in every sense of the 
word, an extraordinary accession—for the collection 
is known to consist of something like three hundred 
pictures. Another and proper stipulation which Mr. 
Vernon has made is, that his collection—or rather 
the selection made by the Trustees—shall be kept 
entire, or apart; much in the same manner as the 
Douce Collection of books is kept in the Bodleian 
Library and the Grenville Collection of books will be 
in the British Museum. The ‘ Vernon Room* or 
‘Vernon Gallery,’ as it will no doubt be called,—if 
not by the Trustees, most certainly by the public— 
will contain the following well-known pictures of the 
English school. ‘The Age of Innocence,’ by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—one of the most exquisite of his 
works; bought by Mr. Vernon at the Harman sale for 
1520 guineas—(the highest sum ever given for a 
single-figure Sir Joshua): ‘Cottage Children,’ * The 
Watering place,’ and ‘ Waggon passing a Brook,’ by 
Gainsborough: several exquisite small landscapes by 
Richard Wilson: Wilkie’s‘ Highland Bagpipes’ (from 
Sir Francis Freeling’s collection) and Wilkie’s 
‘White Boy’s Cabin,’ painted for Mr, Vernon at the 
price of 350 guineas: Collins's ‘ Happy as a King,’ 
—one of the painter's happiest subjects: Turner’s 
‘View in Venice:’ Mulready’s ‘Village School- 
master :’ Landseer’s ‘ High Life’ and ‘ Low Life,’ and 
his recently exhibited pictures of‘ Peace’ and ‘ War:’ 
Etty’s ‘Cupid and Nymph’ (a most exquisite work), 
and his * Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the 
Helm:’ Hilton‘s ‘Edith and Monks discovering the 
body of Harold:’ Hilton's ‘Nymph and Cupid:’ 
Maclise’s ‘Hamlet:’ Newton’s ‘Sterne and the 
Grisette :’ Leslie's‘ My Uncle Toby and the Widow:’ 
—and, as Cowley has it in his chronicle, “then a 
long et cetera.” 

The following gentlemen have entered their names 
as candidates for the Associateship of the Royal 
Academy :—Painters—William Linton, John Dear- 
man, John Lucas, Edward J. Niemann, George 
Harvey, John Rider, George Lance, Richard Ans- 
dell, John Philip, J. D. Harding, Eden Upton Eddis, 
Alfred Vickers, James Henry Nixon, John Zephaniah 
Bell, Henry W. Phillips, Frederic Newenham, 
Frank Williams, Augustus Leopold Egg, William 
Essex E. V. Rippingille, Samuel West, Thomas 
Mogford, J. Goddard, W. D. Kennedy, Henry 
Barnard Chalon, Frederic Goodall, Edward Wil- 
liam Cooke, Henry Bright, George Richmond, 
Richard Rothwell, Robert Thorburn, Alexander Fra- 
ser, Frederic R. Pickersgill, William Simson, Samuel 
Hallé, Henry Pickersgill, jun., Alexander Johnston, 
Thomas Ellerby, R.S. Lauder, Henry Philippe Heide- 
mans, F’, H. Henshaw, Thomas Henry Illidge, John 
Wood, Marshall Claxton, John Calcott Horsley, Frank 
Stone, and N. J. Crowley. Sculptors—John Bell, 
William Behnes, Edmund Cotterill, William Gra- 





ham, Henry Weekes, Thomas 

Thrupp, Christopher Moore, M. L, 

= Stephens, John Ternouth, 
ivers, and Edward Davis. Archi 

Smirke, Thomas Henry Wyatt, Gennps sie 

“— and J.J. Scoles. "Be Gilbert 

e may mention that his Imperial Hj 

Grand Duke Constantine Mey rs the 

Leonard Wyon, of the Royal Mint, a Mk, 

enamelled gold snuff-box—as a mark of His Imper 

Highness’s approbation of a medal of the Em 

of Russia executed by that artist. Mp. eae 

Wyon is the son of Mr. William Wyon, R.A. 

“ A superb testimonial,” says the Art- Union « 
been presented to Jenny Lind by Mr. Lumley, ‘ag 
tribute of respect for her genius and noble quali ‘ 
which have secured the enthusiastic admiration 9 
England.’ The entablature which contains this aa 
scription records her arrival in England on the 17), 
of April, 1847, and her first appearance at Her Ma. 
jesty’s Theatre on the 4th of May 1847. It ig of 
pure silver, dead and bright, nearly three feet ip 
height. The composition consists of a pillar, wreathed 
with laurel, at the foot of which are seated thre: 
draped figures, representing Tragedy, Comedy, ani 
Music. Standing on the pillar is a figure personifyng 
Genius.” 

Considerable interest is said to have been excited 
amongst the antiquaries of Essex by the exhumatio, 
of several specimens of Roman pottery in the Vicinity 
of Chelmsford and Billericay,—and by the disc. 
very of a mural painting upon the walls of Grea 
Waltham Church. The vases have been forwarded 
to the Chelmsford Museum. 

We learn from Paris that M. Eugéne Lacroix, the 
architect, has been commissioned by the Committee 
of Historical Monuments and the Municipal Counei 
of Saint-Quentin with the restoration of the Hotel de 
Ville in that town—one of the most remarkable 
monuments of the Art of the early part of the six. 
teenth century. 

From Alexandria, it is reported that the Pacha 
had caused a medal to be struck in commemoration 
of the laying of the first stone of the Nile Dam— 
and presented it in gold to all the resident European 
consuls. 

A correspondent of the Times has detected the 
Fine Art Commissioners “slipping” in their history 
—and about to perpetuate a blunder with all the 
formality of a monumental record. One of the sub- 
jects proposed, as our readers know, for the decoration 
of the House of Lords is ‘ Raleigh landing in Virginia,’ 
To this the trifling objection of “ Fuimus” is, that 
Raleigh never was in Virginia—* nor ever set foot in 
North America.” “ It is true,” the writer continues 
“thatin 1759 he [Raleigh] set sail for Virginia; but 
he was soon driven home by stress of weather and the 
misconduct of his crew. Subsequently, he fitted out 
five or six expeditions for that colony : and the ener- 
getic though unavailing efforts made by him to form 
a settlement there have doubtless so connected his 
name with Virginia as to lead to the popular error 
that he had himself visited its shores. But these 
expeditions were commanded by Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, Sir Richard Grenville, and other able navige 
tors of that age,—and never by Raleigh in person. 
The Southern West Indian Islands and the northem 
coast of South America he visited more thanonce: but 
none of his many biographers, as far as I am aware, 
mention his landing in Virginia,—and nothing would 
be more easy than to refute them had they done 80.” 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


The Past Opera Season. : 

“The Queen of France has no legs!"—said the 
Courtier, decorously loyal to the death. Critics, it's 
known, are never weary—neversatiated. They never 
lose hope—never lose temper: so that it Is for the 
Public and the Profession, “not for ourselves, that 
we care” when we offer congratulations all round 
on the close of the Opera Season. 

The Shade of Dean Swift must have had ample 
amusement in contemplating the ferment into which 
London society has been thrown during its four months 
of madness; and all about the “ fine stuff” which he 
despised so soundly and satirized so sharply. Peace to 
the angry people who have made the Recorder's task 
80 difficult! The facts are beyond dispute ; that 
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have been brilliant; Mr. Lumley’s in possess- 
iste most in vogue—Mr, Beale’s in giving 
rformances we have yet heard in England : 
Haymarket programme has been departed 
essential respects, and its subscri- 
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Hi with cavalier disregard—whereas the 
nig - at at Covent Garden have been fairly 
a sled to the content of its supporters. It is obvious 
His Im sat both ments have had to contend with no 
the E qainary amount of difficulty. We are not going once 
Mr. sto examine how far this may have been self- 
y RA. ; but to offer a few retrospective remarks,— 
- Union, “ha, ff shichalsomay not be wholly without value as bearing 
amley, yg yon future operations. . 
ble Ualtcs, One striking peculiarity in the season just over, 
Amiration of 
tains this ip. 
on the 171 " 
> at Her Ma. i the music of Verdi, as the one composer sought for 
47. Tt ig of MM in Italy; where Pacini and Ricci, and even the more 
hree feet jn I sieatific Mercadante, now write without success. 
lar, wreathed @) Butthe English will not have Verdi. Our tune-loving 
Seated three J play-goers demand fresher and more flattering me- 
‘omedy, and ff lodies than he has to bestow. Our severer dilettanti 
Personifying refuse to accept his noise for orchestral science—his 
uisons for choral writing—his outrageous modula- 
EN excited JAP tions for discoveries. We have taken the side of the 
exhumation Mf sogers; who, one and all (the baritones excepted) 
| the vicinity gem to avoid the Maestro’s operas as though their 
the dises. | aecution involved loss of caste or loss of voice. In 
lls of Great Mf every point of view we cannot but be glad that com- 
n forwarded (mon sense and sound taste have declared themselves 
wemphatically, “ It is surprising,” as we once heard 
Lacroix, the {Mf Dr. Mendelssohn sorrowfully say, “ how soon one can 
Committee become used to bad music;”—but the deluge and the 
pal Counc’ damage are, at least for one year more, “banked 
1¢ Hotel de HH out.” We are not vitiated past the power of wel- 
remarkable coming something simpler and less strained in opera, 
of the six. should it appear on the other side of the Alps. 

Ere we have done with variety in the theatrical 
the Pacha ry we have to offer a word on the subject of 
nemoration ## revivals The further we proceed, the more difficult 
le Dam,— J does it seem in Art to retrace our steps—whether in 
European Painting, to reproduce the grandeur of Giotto or the 

girtuality of Fra Beato—or in Music, to think as 
tected the Palestrina or as Sebastian Bach thought. And 
eir history HH (though the analogy be not strictly maintained when 
th all the J considering the execution of old musical dramas) still, 
of the sub- HF seeing that the condition of theatrical performances 
decoration JH is effect to be produced upon audiences mixed—not 
i Virginia,’ J solely composed of the thoughtful and the erudite 
s” is, that J —it may be said without violence to truth that 
set foot in J public taste can be no more forced back beyond 
continues #J certain limits than creative genius. The question, 
ginia; but # too, is encumbered with obstacles. Let us only 
er andthe J] mention two of these, which have to be disposed of : 
fitted out J} —the great difficulty of selection; the greater dis- 
the ener inclination of the singers of our generation to study 
n to form music so much less dramatically effective than that 
rected his J which they are accustomed to execute. The con- 
ular error J struction of the old tragic operas admitted of little 
Sut these action save such as is comprehended in the word de- 
hhrey Gil meanour: inasmuch as their situations which imply 






grouping (otherwise concerted music) were fewer— 
inasmuch as the chorus played an unimportant part, 
and the principal artists were encouraged to imagine 
that their skill was best shown in passages of solitary 
display. In the old days, too, the orchestra was 
timidly handled. The amateur who admires sepa- 
mate morceaux or melodies at the pianoforte or in 
some concert scheme, or who cherishes fond recol- 



























‘ lections of Billington and Grassini, is apt to overrate 
power of endurance for a whole evening, if he 

: have kept pace with the times—if he have not, to 
said the HJ forget that managers are in no plight to cater for the 
tics, It is pleasure of antiquarians. In comic opera, again, the 
eynever Hf light-hearted and puerile buffoonery which amused 
for the the Walpoles and Selwyns would no longer raise a 
pe laugh. Independently of these intrinsic changes in 
l taste (born of the progress of musical science or 
_ decay, as may be) another essential obstacle, as we 
. erry have said, lies in the reluctance of the singers to study 
sabe . oldmusic, Not merely is the difficulty of it great,— 
hich he en because it is written for voices essentially dif- 
i . fering in character from those cultivated now-a-days 
a —but its style is hard to acquire. The vocalist, for 
at both Instance, brought up on Rossini’s operas,—the very 





life of which is accent—will be sorely puzzled how, 
Without becoming insipid, to tame himself to the flow- 









to both Operas, has been the absence of! gracing, are avoided, for the simple reason that it is 
guch novelty and the failure of the little attempted. | hardly worth while to prepare so much new mat- 
Brery effort has been made to force upon the public | ter, when the chances of “ enchanting the ear,” 


ing melodies of Mozart. He, again, nurtured in 
Bellini’s music to imagine that expression means 
force and expansion of tone—no matter if the tempo 
be somewhat ad libitum—will feel himself hampered 
and his due occupation denied him in compositions 
where the composer has himself in the phrase marked 
the amount of passion which it demands, or an- 
nounced it inthe orchestral accompaniment. Thirdly, 
now-a-days a large amount of solo singing seems 
rather to be escaped from than courted by the dra- 
matic vocalist of the highest class. A Romance is 
allowed to suffice, where formerly three grand arie were 
hardly admitted to be enough: while the opportunities 
for musical display, in which, also, the vocalist was 
expected to exhibit the now-lost accomplishment of 


“ filling the house,” and bringing down the rain of 
bouquets are so problematical. Whether by all this 
we gain or lose, is a distinct affair: the fact is clear 
to us, that betwixt the one hindrance and the other, 
—with the fashionable dilettanti, whose money must 
keep up a costly theatre, to clamour dissuasion in 
the midst—few managements are able (had they 
the will) worthily to give the grand operas of Gluck, 
or to attempt the unfamiliar works by Mozart—whose 
* Tl Seraglio’ and ‘ Idomeneo’ will, nevertheless, one 
day, we believe, resume their places. To name, be- 
yond this short list, any opera a trial of which might 
be advisable is harder than those imagine who have 
never attempted to put their fancies into practical 
operation. New trash, it has been seen, will not thrive 
here; but ancient merit gets only a faint and feeble 
applause. Let us further cbserve, that no operas 
translated from the French or German into Italian 
have ever been cordially accepted by us. Spontini’s 
* Vestale’ has always been a failure; ‘ Guglielmo 
Tell’ was coldly received; the ‘ Roberto’ of Meyer- 
beer is found heavy; the ‘ Favorita’ of Donizetti is 
in no dangerous favour. We state these facts—which, 
collectively, seem to have occurred neither to the 
new nor the old party—to excuse both managements 
from complaints made against them. 

For the public, the rivalry betwixt the two Operas 
has brought only good. It has given us, at Covent 
Garden, orchestral and choral performances and a 
vocal ensemble hitherto not reached in England. It 
has compelled (our word is not too strong) the pre- 
sence at the Haymarket of one who—more fitly 
than the “ Swedish Nightingale’—might be called 
“The Lioness of the North.” This season of 1847, 
indeed, will be remembered by the appearance of 
Malle. Jenny Lind and the furore thereby excited. 
But while we hold to our judgment that the lady 
is “a first-rate where first-rates have been,” it is 
needful to dwell on the latter clause; since one 
portion of the dilettante world, grown frenetic in its 
enthusiasm, has chosen to speak of her as the 
Alpha and Omega of vocalists, and to treat with the 
hottest contempt all who deny her supremacy over 
every former and contemporary artist. Folly and in- 
justice so flagrant as this are sure to wear themselves 
out. The time was when Mrs. Siddons and John Kem- 
ble were deserted for the young Roscius! And though 
the parallel does not hold good to the extremity, we 
appeal to it in proof that Fashion when it chooses 
to rave requires no adequate reason for its ravings. 
Malle. Lind is a great singer—great, inasmuch as she 
works with a second-rate and limited voice; and a very 
great actress in parts of the second order—her Norma 
having proved that the highest tragical passions are be- 
yond her reach, But that she has owed a large portion 
of her supremacy to circumstance there can be no 
doubt with all who have kept their judgments cool. 
It may be questioned whether her attraction will con- 
tinue at the present immoderate pitch: and for some 
such mutabilities she seems sagaciously to provide,— 
by remaining in no city for any length of tume as the 
member of a regular company, but moving about as 
“a star” from Berlin to Vienna, &c. &c. Nor must it 
be forgotten by those writing the operatic history of 
this year, that with all the prestige of her youth, fresh- 
ness, attractive personal history and captivating stage 
attributes, Mdlle. Lind has been here unable to extin- 
guish the prima donna of fifteen years’ standing. It will 
also be recorded that Mdlle. Lind’s appearance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has been all but utterly destructive 





to every other artist in the company—owing, it would 


seem, to the express determination of the management. 
Such undue prominence cannot be given to any one 
part of a corps, such a flagrant disregard of all that 
constitutes an entire performance cannot pass, with- 
out temporary mischiefto Art. But,with time, these 
mistakes are sure to bring their own correction. 

Two other remarkable novelties are not to be 
overlooked,—one, of course, being Mdlle. Alboni. 
The success of this Lady has been one of the most 
honest and satisfactory triumphs in our recollection. 
A more powerful, extensive, even, and available 
contralto voice has probably never been heard,— 
united with that grandeur of cantabile style and 
brilliancy of florid execution which we almost feared 
had vanished from the world. Without her pos- 
session of any deep study or subtle intellect as an 
actress, there has been a sympathetic geniality in 
Malle. Alboni’s performances which, aided by her 
superb vocal powers, has won her public—and, we 
think, will retain it. 

The one other first-rate acquisition of the past sea- 
son has been Signor Ronconi as an actor. He has stood 
here on perilous ground :—having to make a reputa- 
tion in the face of the all but universal disappointment 
which he excited during his last visit; and also being 
thrust into comparison with an admirable artist, his 
superior in every natural gift—we mean, of course, 
SignorColetti. Otherdisqualitications might be added : 
but in spite of all, Signor Ronconi has taken a higher 
place as actor than any man who has appeared on 
the Italian stage, with the solitary exception of 
Lablache;—exhibiting a force and fineness in his 
tragedy, a quaint humour in his comedy, sufficient 
to make the most exacting pass over natural defects 
that must have been fatal to the popularity of any 
one less a genius by nature and an artist by expe- 
rience. 

Enough of this rapid retrospect. There is no 
need to dwell upon the ballet entertainments of 
1847. The Boxes, we suppose, would faint and the 
Stalls use “angry nouns” were they suppressed : 
yet this year they have been costly superfluities,— 
only exciting attention at Her Majesty's Theatre, at 
a juncture when the Opera was so bad for the ear 
that the eye demanded some little pleasure by way 
of compensation. So end our labours, then, with 
regard to the most fatiguing season in our experi- 
ence. What is in the wheel for 1848 it would be 
absurd as yet to promise. There will be enough, no 
doubt, of certain information—good till it is contra- 
dicted—long ere the rivalry in sober earnest recom- 
mences. 





Sapier’s Wetis.—The play of *‘Cymbeline’ was 
performed at the re-opening of this theatre under the 
management of Mr. Phelps, on Monday last. The 
more poetical of Shakspeare’s dramas have here been 
the most popular. This fact has surprised the un- 
reflecting, who judged the taste of the neighbourhood 
by the monstrosities committed on this stage during 
the long and dreary period when the prevalence of 
monopoly prohibited the production of the best pieces. 
With the style of the entertainments, the character 
of the audience has completely changed. The ex- 
ample thus successfully set is about to be followed 
elsewhere:—and there is good reason to believe that 
the liberty now conceded to the stage has given a 
new start to the Drama. 

The season could scarcely have been more grace- 
fully commenced than with the beautiful play of 
‘Cymbeline.” Here we have one of the most pleasing 
of Boccaccio’s tales blended with and illustrated by 
some of the most glorious of Shakspeare’s fancies. 
The Italian story the poet connected with a portion of 
his country’s history; and deriving a few hints from 
an English novel with the strange title of ‘ Westward 
for Smelts,’ he constructed an interesting and elevated 
dramatic poem—abounding in incidents drawn from 
these various sources. ‘To them Shakspeare has added 
an invention of his own—that of Guiderius and Arvi- 
ragus having been stolen in their infancy from their 
father’s court, and fostered by the banished Belarius 
among the mountains of Wales. But the great 
charm of this play is the character of Imogen,—whose 
purity of mind and conduct carries ineffable sweetness, 
Her character as a wife is perfect. The treatment of 
the subject is as exquisite as the conception of the 
parts, Its adjuncts are all in fine keeping. The 
circumstances harmonize admirably with the moral 
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sentiment. In performance this character is calcu- 
lated to try the taste and nice discrimination of an 
actress. Miss Addison was here its representative; 
and her personal appearance and style are favourable 
to the histrionic assumption. Her best scene was 
her interview with Jachimo (Mr. Marston). Her 
surprise at his story and her indignation at his pro- 
posal were both effectively rendered. 
with Pisanio (Mr. Harrington) was less successful. 
We were not satisfied with her manner of reading 
her husband’s letter—nor with her after emotion. 
Miss Addison’s enunciation is at times too hurried as 
well as too hysterical. This is a mannerism which 
she must correct ere she can attain to high excellence. 


Her scene | 


| 


nated Madame Jullian- Vangelder for his soprano, a 
magnificent engagement has been concluded with 
this lady—who is represented to be a singer of the 
highest qualifications. Mdlle. Rosati will also make 
her début in thisopera. Besides these, the new direc- 
tion has made the following engagements—Mdlle. 
Cerito, St. Léon (her husband), and the renowned 
ballet-master M. Perrot. He has designated a 
young English dancer, Mdlle. James, who has also 
been engaged.” Carlotta Grisi, besides Mdlles. 
Plunkett, Fuoco, Fleury and Dumilatre, are also 
amongst the strength of the ballet. 

The Gloucester Chronicle gives the following details 
respecting the arrangements for the forthcoming 


In the scene before the cave of Belarius her feminine | gathering of the three choirs of Gloucester, Wor- 
timidity was highly natural. We could have desired | cester, and Hereford:—The principal performers 
greater picturesque effect; but can more easily dis-| already engaged are Mdlle. Alboni; Herr Staudig]; 


pense with this than with simplicity and truthful 
earnestness. In the former the lady has much to 
learn,—in the latter she is always deserving of com- 
mendation. 

Posthumus was played by Mr. Phelps. This is, 
for the most part, an ungrateful character; but there 
are two passages of passion—one in which he is made 
to conceive jealousy, and the other in which he is 
disabused of it—both of which were given by the 
actor with great power. Mr. Marston performed 
Tachimo with extreme care and caution—frequently 
in an impressive manner, Mr. Harrington, who 


acted Pisanio, is a young man of considerable pro- 
mise. Altogether, this beautiful drama was smoothly 
presented; and accompanied with accessories which 
conduced to the illusion of the secene—and added to 
the general satisfaction with which its revival was 
greeted by a numerous and respectable audience. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gosstr.— Drury Lane 
Theatre, we believe, will not open before November. 
Meantime, M. Jullien has departed for the Conti- 
nent on a recruiting tour: and, on the faith of the 
Journal des Débats—which speaks as with authority 
—we will report what he is said to have done 
at his first station, Paris. M. Cambon is en- 
gaged for the works of decoration; and these are to 
be executed in Paris under the immediate direction 
of M. Duponchel. The house is to be painted and 
decorated in the style of the Royal Academy of 
Music in Paris; and M. Cambon will further assist 
with his art at the getting-up of the operas and ballets 
in London. ToM., Duponchel will be intrusted the 
costumes and the mise en scene. M. Berlioz has been 
engaged by M. Jullien to lead the orchestra; and will 
have under him, according to the promise of this 
French programme, a body composed of the best 
instrumentalists of the two opera-houses, strengthened 
by French importations. ‘The choruses are to con- 
sist of one hundred singers selected from the same 
sources, The works here promised on behalf of MM. 
Jullien and Berlioz are Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia’°— ex- 
pressly demanded, it is asserted, by Prince Albert; 
*La Sonnambule’; ‘ Les Huguenots’; * Don Juan’— 
with which it is believed the season will open; ‘Zampa, 
arranged as a grand opera;’ an opera now in prepara- 
tion by Verdi for the Paris Académie; an opera by M. 
Halévy, to be written expressly for Drury Lane on 
one of Shakspeare’s dramas, operatized by MM. Royer 
and Vaez; new works by Balfe and Benedict; and 
Spohr’s ‘ Faust.’ Verdi’s opera is to be prepared 
with a duplicate of the Parisian mise en scéne, by the 
same artists—and to be produced simultaneously, or 
nearly so, in the two capitals. MM. Royer and 
Vaez are to be poets in ordinary to the establishment; 
and M. Berlioz is, besides, writing an opera for Drury 
Lane, and his other operatic work, to produce his 
great symphonic and choral compositions at four 
concerts for which he is engaged. Amongst the vocal 
engagements are Madame Pauline Viardot-Garcia; 
Miss Birch—to be ceded for two months in each 
year by the Académie; “another singer,” says the 
Journal des Débats mysteriously, “ whom as yet we 
must not name, but who is without question the 
greatest in Italy;* Duprez; “ Reeves, an English 
tenor, who has sung for four years at the Scala, at 
Milan, with brilliant success;” Staudigl; and Pischek. 
—Nothing, it will be observed, is said in this pro- 
gramme of the legitimate drama ! 

In Paris, we find itstated, Verdi (in conformity with 
the terms of the above paragraph) is engaged on a 
libretto for the Grand Opera;—“ and having desig- 





Miss Dolby; the Misses M. and A. Williams; Mrs. 
Weiss; Messrs. Lockey, T. Williams, Weiss, &c. 
The festival will occupy four days in September. 
On the first morning, in the course of divine service, 
Handel’s‘ Dettingen Te Deum,’ Dr. Boyce’s Anthem 
‘Blessed is he,’ and one of Handel’s Coronation 
Anthems, will be performed. On the second morning, 
Mendelssohn's Elijah will be given. On the third morn- 
ing, there will be a selection from Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c. On the fourth and last morning 
performance at the cathedral, Handel's Messiah wiil 
be given. At the first evening concert, Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night will be performed, with a miscel- 
laneous selection. The second and third concerts 
will be wholly miscellaneous. The band will be 
numerous,—including the principal artistes of the 
Royal Italian orchestra; and the chorus will number 
upwards of 200 voices,—a large portion of them from 
the different choral bands of the metropolis, and the 
remainder from various provincial choirs, Messrs. 
Townshend, Smith, and Dove, the organists of the 
Hereford and Worcester Cathedrals, will preside at 
the organ and piano. The fine old organ in Gloucester 
Cathedral has been very considerably enlarged by the 
introduction of upwards of a thousand additional 
pipes, giving an immense increase of power. 

Among other dramatic rumours current in our own 
metropolis we hear of a tragedy by Mr. Marston 
—of which report speaks in the highest terms; and 
a five-act play by Mr. White, the author of ‘ The 
King of the Commons’ about to be produced at 
Sadler’s Wells. 

The Dramatic and Musical Review says—“ A pro- 
posal has been made in Glasgow for the institution of a 
fund for the purchase of an annuity for Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. No definitive method of raising it has yet 
been resolved upon; but an amateur theatrical per- 
formance is one of the methods mentioned.” 

The Musical Congress at Leipsic commenced on 
the 13th inst. It consists of one hundred and twenty- 
eight members; who have chosen M. Moscheles 
for their president. A concert was given on the 
16th for the benefit of the poor of the town—at 
which all the performance was of ancient music. 
Moscheles played a concerto of Sebastian Bach's. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Aug. 16.—Another 
communication was received from M. Ebelman, 
relative to his experiments for the production of 
crystals by means of intense heat, with the addition 
of certain chemical substances in aid of the fusion. 
—MM. Bareswil and Michelot laid before the 
Academy a series of experiments on beet-root, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of crystalli- 
zable matter in this valuable root under different 
circumstances. The result is, that the whole of the 
juice can be crystallized if the root be operated upon 
when in a fit state of maturity ; and that there is no 
less even if after the gathering the beet-root be six 
months in store before the operation takes place, 
provided that it be kept in a very dry place.—A note 
was received from M. Marchal, on the composition of 
the blood in scorbutic patients ; showing that in this 
disease there is a sensible diminution of albumen 
and globules.—M. Rivallié read a paper on the use 
of caustics in the treatment of cancer and scrofulous 
tumours.——M. Paul Garnier laid before the Academy 
a new system of electrical clocks, to which he gives 
the name of electrochrones. His system is a mere 
mechanical modification of that of Mr. Bainj; con- 
sisting in the mode by which the works of the clocks 





are acted upon by the electric curre 
received from M. A. Frére, of i letter vy 
in the night of the 11th inst. he counted ane 
50 shooting stars in the course of two — : 
from eleven till one. Most of them tthe 
ce milky be - a few towards its ‘e * 
irection of all, however, was by the mi 
towards the south-west heteen ot Ga hie ae 
from M. Paquet, stating that in Lower N, mal 
haricot (French bean) has been attacked by ade 
which caused its destruction in a few days, This 
lady is attributed by M. Paquet toa kind of > 
Ancient Relics.—The discovery of human 
by the workmen engaged in preparing the 
for the railway terminus at St. Leonards, a 
has been followed by other and more extensive 
mains. Several stone coffins of Saxon workmanshy, 
have been come to, containing burnt clay y m4 
ashes in several cases ; showing that this had 
public burying-place long ere the Catholic days, i 
very singular discovery has also been made of , 
Roman road, many feet below the present surface, 
and immediately below a deep bed of clay, Perth, 
or Victoria, is well known to have been one of the 
principal Reman stations north of the Forth: and 
the remains of the roads communicating with the 
camp at Ardoch in the west, and at Delvin on the 
Tay, are still to be seen.—North British Mail, 
Lieut. Waghorn, who for some time has been en. 
gaged in organizing a more extended steam-commui. 
cation with our Indian possessions, has just obtained 
a charter of incorporation for a new company, in 
conjunction with several eminent merchants, The 
route to be adopted, and which has been approved 
by the Board of Admiralty, is by the way of Egypt, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Batavia, Port Essington in Torres 
Straits, and thence by Wednesday Island to Sydney, 
It is calculated that Sydney will then be brought 
certainly within 64 or 65 days, and probably within 
60 days, of London, and within 30 days of India, 
The time is thus divided:—from London to Sing, 
pore, 8,390 miles, 424 days; from Singapore to 
Port Essington, 2,000 miles, 10 days; and from Port 
Essington to Sydney, 2,340 miles, 12 days;—total, 
12,795 miles, to be performed in 64} days. It is 
stated that there will be no want of fuel; as a depit 
can be formed at Port Essington, being supplied from 
Newcastle, New South Wales, where the coal can 
be shipped at 7s. to 7s. 6d. per ton, subject toa 
freight of 20s. to 22s. per ton; and another at Lon- 
bock or Batavia, to be kept up from the mines o. 
Lebuan to Borneo, or from Calcutta.—Chronicle. 
The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle haveapplied 
to the Town Council for a lease of the old castle, and 
for a donation towards putting that venerable strong. 
hold in a state of creditable repair. If the appl- 
cation shall be successful, it is hoped that no attempt 
will be made to impose any tax upon parties visiting 
the castle. The bounty of the corporation should be 
bestowed on that express condition.—Daily News. 
Bettina von Arnim.—This celebrated writer has 
experienced rather shabby treatment at the hands of 
the judicial and civil authorities at Berlin. The 
worshipful magistrates of the city, learning that the 
lady took an active part in the publication not only 
of her own works but of those of her deceased husband, 
summoned her to take out a burgess ticket, and pay 
the usual fee. She replied curtly that she would 
have nothing to do with their burgess tickets unles 
presented to her gratuitously, as a token of respect. 
The magistrates persisted in their demand ; and the 
lady hurled at them a long and eloquent epistle— 
more frank, it may be admitted, than complimentary. 
It was signed by her secretary, and authenticated by 
a docquet in her own hand, in red ink, in order that 
“the colour of shame might therefrom be reflected 
on their cheeks.” The magistrates hereupon com- 
menced an action for libel against her in the Kammer- 
gericht. The president—after remarking en passant 
that Madame Von Arnim had last year been sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of ten dollars for defamation of 
her chamber-maid—sentenced her to two months 
imprisonment, with costs. “The sentence,” says the 
correspondent of the Berlin Journal, “evidently made 
a deep impression on the minds of the audience. 
—Daily News. 


To CorrgsPonpENts—T, J.—4,—A Reader—J. H—The 
Author—L, W.—received. 
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—SIEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
ICAL, INV ALSD. AND GENERAL 


[PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LON DO. 
eee, 

Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 

George Field, Esq. Rataon 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Michael Bland, Esq. James G. Murdoch, 

Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, 

Andrew Colvile, Esq. paany Pearse, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. George Reid, ty 
George Hibbert, E i William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Thomas ay 1 unt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will be assigned to 
Patistes every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate ex extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example 
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Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of other advantages 
now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE EQUITABLE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


” 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. | 
The attention of Holders of Policies in the E quitable Assurance | 
Company of London is particularly called to the half-credit scales 
of premium of this C ompany, by which table the bonus to be de- 
clared at the next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Com- | 
pany’s affairs, in January 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
pay ment of one-half the rates generally charged by other companies. | 
n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction 
of the other half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
declaration of the bonus, me policy may be allowed to lapse, and 
the Company will renounce all claim for the half premiums which | 
may be due thereon; or in the event of the party being at that 
time in bad health, the policy can_be kept up at the full premium 
of the age as when first acce he above plan, originating wit 
this Company, was found peculiarity advantazeous at the last divi- 
sion of profits in the Equitable Assurance Comp pany in 1840, when 
it was largely adopted ; and many of the policies then efiected are 
still in force, and large bonuses have been added to them, on the 


scale of the following table :— 
Sun Time Sum added Sum Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. ssured. Assured. to Policy. 
£5000 Gyrs. 10 mths, £683 6 8 £5000 «d4years £40000 
5000 6 years 600 0 0 5000-2 years 20000 
5000 ~5 years 50 0”U 5000 =1 year 100 0 0 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on applica- 
me: 1 to the Resident Director, E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the Offices, 
8, W aterloo-place, London. 
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ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Peeeeteiehed 1008. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,00¢ 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, * £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ottice, £1,520,000. 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
Rev. James Sherman 
Henry R. Churchill, _— 
William Judd, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alfred —— Esq. 


The Earl of Macclestield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John W —— 
John Deering, Esq. M George Dacre, Es 

™ illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard ikaowanl, Esq. 

. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other oftices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue- 
on of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the “Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal ‘of his Policy, he may 
roots ¢ the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
ealt! 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 








Sum Paid. 
s. d. 


Life Insured. — Sum Insured. 





John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Caste | | 

Sir John Saunders ne, pen 

Sir William Wake, Bart... ‘ 
Jarl Strathmore 

Rev. H. W. i of Wels epenied 

The Marquis of Welles ~~: “ 
Earl Ca Catheart — 


( 
000 


| 1.862 411 





Prospectuses and full particulars n may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the princi al towns of the 
United Kingdom and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 
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E. =< DENT’S MANUFACTURE | OF 
4e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is ted by 

Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with via vadials. — 
ht Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately going. oe Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four es Six Guineas. DEN'T, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 

and 34, Royal Exchange (€ = AL Area). 


pat ENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELKineton 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to ae the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
nm the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no merry St their qua.ity whatever. All 
goods made and sold b r the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only t! rraut. 
-. Regent-street, 
Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, on prices sent free. 


S! LVER PLATE, New and Second- hand.— 
WO T. COX SAVORY & Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, with outlines, 
may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by a paid 
letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of new 
and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and second-hand 
Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the 
new plated = white metal Spoons and Forks, Watches. Clocks, 
© My - * Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. COX 
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Co. 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 


B »ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dered perfectly sweet and free from dust. 
ixed 1s, Od. per Ib. | Best Dae ow Grey Goose... 2s, a. 
Grey Goose . . Ww .2 
‘ oreign ditto. s Best tpantnie ‘White Goose 3 } 
HEAL & SON'S i List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on nanos to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), T ottenham-court-1 ron 


G ‘OLD PENS.—Ricuarp Mostey & Co.'s Pens 
J are made of a superior g gualty of gold, the points being 
formed of a pure metal (the hardest known) which is indissoluble, 
and as anti-corrosive as the diamond itself, 
Fach Pen is warranted to stand the test of continual using for 





| many years; and as they are the nearest approach to the quill for 


freedom, it is presumed that they will be found the cheapest of all 
Pens, and ensure an uniform appearance of the writing. 

RICHARD MOSLEY & Co. having been engaged many years in 
the manufacturing and perfecting of Pens of various descri tions, 
flatter themselves they have produced an article that will give 
universs il satisfaction. 

«* To be sure of obtaining a genuine Pen, ASK FOR 

MOSL EY’S, and observe the Name stamped on each, 

To be had of all Stationers, &. in the United Kingdom, with 
either fine, medium, or broad points, at 10s. 6d. each ; and whole- 
sale at No.8, Hs atton, “garden, London. 


\ TINDOW BLINDS.—Tyu1or & Pack, 
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General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, wm street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— 

Venetian Blinds, Yd square vag 

Holland Roller Blinds ,, 

Holland Spring ditto 

Union Roller Blinds 

Perforated Zinc yp in mahogany secpeaual 

Gauze Wire dit 

Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth 

Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 188., 248., 308, 428.,and upwards, 
__Dets ailed lists of prices forw ‘arded on ‘application, post free. 

ME ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. one moan © the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford= 
street, one a io Toles: street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

some houses. 


| OWLAND'S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
/ paration from the choicest ORLENTAL HERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectuall 
cleanses the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD from ome an 
every species of impurity, and gaan eS delicate fragra: It is 
particularly recommended to be used after BATE HING, rs it will 
prevent the probability of catching cold. in the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the 
necessity for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 
the head ; and, from its beneficial effects on the health, together 
with the grate “ful and refreshing sensation it impai in, 
perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable append- 
age X.. the TOILET, and the purposes of the NURSERY.—2s. 6d, 
per bott 

Sold = A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
LON DON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

‘THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 

CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL—It is war- 
ranted to cure iafigetion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimpess of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘and every 











JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 

Qo PWITH’S MONOCLEID WRITING | 
CABINETS and TABLES, adapted to save much Time, 
and secure a Systematic Arrangement vo ge Docume nts, or of | 
the Books, Papers, and Cor Prof land Mer- 
cantile Offices. In this appa: aratus, by a simple and efficient con- 
trivance, a single spring-lock opens, and again closes, the whole of 
the drawers, closets, and partitions. It is used at the Office of 
Woods and Forests and other Public Departments.— An asso: 


ment of these elegant Cabinets, in various sizes and styles, may be 
seen with W. 8. Orr & Co, 147, Strand, 


GREEN-GINGER WINE 


Ns e most refreshin, wholesome, an alatap 
S th t refreshing, whol , and palatable 
cordial that has yet been produced. The original makers of 
this delightful beverage have the fac-simile of their signature 
aftixed to the labels of each bottle. 
Observe the ms, * John Stivens §& Co.” over the neck of each 
bottle. — Ma; ad, whelente, at the Manuf: ristol ; 
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yard, ueklerbaryst London ; Duke-street an enry~ 
Liverpool ; or of respecta! Je Shop hopkeepers in town and country. 


kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too entary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-~ -rooted the disease, by the dili- 
| gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 

frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 

augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 

more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
| produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by W. A. French, 
| 309, High ILolborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), ‘London, in 
bottles 28, 9d., 48, 6d., 118., and 20s, each, 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT on LIVER 
4 and STOMACH COMPLAINTS by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 
—Extract of a letter dated 30, Princes-street, Glasgow, Feb, 18, 
847.—" Professor Holloway.—Sir, I have taken your Pills for a 
disease of the Liver and Stomach, from which I had long suffered, 
When I commenced the use of them I was in a most wretched 
condition, and, humanly speaking, they have saved my life. I had 
omeuneee mean medical men to no purpose. I am now perfectly 
resto! _ to ie — of all who witnessed the state to 
which I “had bee mr y the disease Fenty the liver = 

-} o ed) Fd At, ”—Sold ;and 
olloway’s establishment, 244, 5 
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LADY CALLCOTT’S TALES. 
This day, the 2nd edition, reduced to 1s. 6d., of 
HE LITTLE BRACKEN BURNERS: a 
Tale. And LITTLE MARY’S FOUR SATURDAYS. By 
LADY CALLCOTT. With Frontispiece by Sir A. W. Callcott, 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
This day, the 5th edition, reduced to 2s., of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, 
M.A. Second Master of King’s College School, London. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Feap. 8vo. 28 - 
GOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES, with Explana- 
tory Notes. By W. HAIG BROWN, B.A. Second Master in 
the Grammar School, Kichmond, Yorkshire. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day, the 2nd edition, Svo. 128, of 
N OTES ON THE MIRACLES. 
pf By R.CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A. Vicar of Itchen Stoke, 
Hants ; Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London ; and Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
By the same Author, — 
Notes on the Parables. 3rd edition, 12s. 


Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn 
from the Writings of St. Augustine ; with Observations, 3s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 63. Bl. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE: 
a Practical Treatise on the Means of extending its Sphere 
and improving its Character. 
By J. WI LLM, Inspector of the Academy of Strasburg. _ 
With a PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION on some points 
connected with the present position of EDUCATION IN THIS 
COUNTRY. By J.P. NICHOL, L.L.D. 
Professor of Agwrononny in the University of Glasgow. 
“This is a valuable work. M. Willm, the author, and Dr. 
Nichol, the translator and commentator, possess in a rare degree 
the qualifications of comprehensive and cultivated philosophical 
minds, and extensive practical experience in teaching. Both are 
experienced teachers, and both are at once philosophers and men 
of the world. The consequence is, that their = work is large 
and catholic in its scope—real and practical in its details.”— 
Spectator. 
"London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black ; 
Dublin, J. M'Glashan ; Glasgow, William Lang. 

















A LITERARY MONUMENT TO SHAKSPERE. 
On Wednesday, September Ist, 
HE SHAKSPERE NEWSPAPER, with all 
the Shakspere Illustrations. Price Twopence. 
London: Francis Crew, 27, Lamb's Conduit-strect. 

The wholesale trade supplied at the Printing Office, 13 a, Salis- 
bury-square, Fleet-street ; to which place it is requested that all 
Ad ts intended for insertion be immediately forwarded. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. ly bound, price 2is, 


with 12 Titasteetions 
I | IGHLAND SPORTS AND HIGHLAND 
3h ARTEKS. 
By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. 
Author of‘ Spain, and the Seat at War in Spain,’ "eenes at Home 
H. Hurst, King William-street, Strand. 
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llustrative Eneravings, 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Part in 
with Views of J pte Tg the JORD 
Simpkin, Mars! 











Now ready, in 8vo. price 5¢. Canto 
ADDOK, THE HEBREW w 
By H. HARDIN 
*x* The Notes to this Poem 
parties 


visiting © ice. 


Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 
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TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
HE TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPANION. 


Consisting of Familiar Conversations on every Topic which 
can be useful to the Continental Traveller ; exhibiting the True 
Pronunciation; the silent letters being printed in Italics, 

M. DE ROUILLON, Thirteenth Edition, 1smo. half-bound, 


The sale of this work has now exceeded 30,000 copies. Its great 
merit consists in the eleg of the L and the appro- 
foe pow the Dialogues, qualifying the Tourist to mix with 
good society, 

London: Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co.; Yorke, Clarke & Co.; H. Washbourne; C. Law; 
Orr & Co.; W. Allan; Aylott & Jones. Mozley & Co. Derby; and 
Charles Muskett, Norwich. 

PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo. price 5a. 6d. cloth, 
ESEARCHES ON THE CHEMISTRY OF 
FOOD. By JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Giessen. Edited from the Manuscript 
of the Author by William Gregory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
i" By the same Author, r 

Chemistry of Agriculture and Physiology, 4th 

edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d, R ‘ 
Animal Chemistry, 3rd edition, 8vo. Part I. 


68, 6d. 
Chemical Letters, feap. 8vo. First Series, 4s, 6d.; 
Second Series, 5a. 
London : Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 








‘HE followin 
will be published August 31 
k of Designs. Part 4, 2s. 6d. 
Caldwell’s Musical Journal. Part 3, 94, 
Carpenter’s Cyclopedia of N 
Part 7, 1s. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Part 44, 74, 
Chambers’s (Robert) Select Wri 
cloth, 48. 
Dublin University Magazine. No. 177, 2s.64 
* Illustrated Shakspere (Kenny Meadows), Diy. 
on 7, 48, 
Long Lost Found (The). 
Milner’s Gallery of Nature. 
Paxton's Magazine of Botany. No. 164, 2s.64 
Wordsworth’s Greece—Pictorial, Descriptive, ani 


Historical. Part 7, 2s. 
Wm. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, 
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_ Charles Ollier, 18 & 19, 
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SCOTLAND DELINEATED, 


IN A SERIES OF 120 VIEWS, 


STANFIELD, R.A. 
CATTERMOLE, 


LEITCH, 
CRESWICK, A.R.A. 


BY 


ROBERTS, R.A. 
HARDING, 


NASH, 


MACCULLOCH, R.S.A. 


LITHOGRAPHED BY J. D. HARDING, 


ASSISTED BY THE FIRST TALENT IN THE COUNTRY, 
Accompanied with copious Letterpress by JOHN PARKER LAWSON, M.A, 





places of note or interest as are within its immediate vicinity, under the title of 


EDINBURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


The interest, however, which the announcement excited throughout the United Kingdom, and on the Continent of Europe, has induced them to extend their Work to a size worthy 
the subject, and, looking for an extensive sale, they are happy to add, at a cost for each Part of one-third less than was originally contemplated. 

This truly National Work, therefore, instead of being limited as formerly proposed, will now embody all the finest remains of SCOTLAND'S high antiquity, embrace every scent 
hallowed by romance, give “a local habitation” to those gems of taste and genius which sparkle so profusely in her literary history, and fill up the want at present felt by those who, 
having visited the grand and beautiful scenery which the country everywhere presents, have no authentic delineations to recall the memory of what gave them so much delight, 
call the work National, indeed, is to give it too circumscribed a title, for its interest must extend to every spot where the English tongue is known ; and foreigners will gladly hailite 


Tue original intention of the Proprietors of the Work, as fully set forth in a previous Prospectus, was to have confined the Illustrations to VIEWS of EDINBURGH, and sud 


opportunity to become acquainted with the features of the land which can boast a WALLACE and a Bruce, a Scort and a Burys, among her sons. 


The field about to be opened is a most extensive one, and to attempt to enter upon the most generalized notice of the innumerable scenes of beauty and romance which wil fll 
the Work, is wholly impossible. Nor indeed is it necessary, for the charms of Scottish scenery are now as generally known and as vividly appreciated, as anything that delights the 
traveller in Switzerland, Italy, or Greece; and it is not too much to assert, that to the country at large might be applied, without the least exaggeration, similar expressions to thoe 
in which WI1LK1£ so eloquently and justly lauds its beautiful Capital, when he says—‘* What the tour of Europe was necessary to see elsewhere is now found congregated in this one city. 
Here are alike the beauties of Prague and Saltzburg—here are the romantic sites of Orvieto and Tivoli; and here is all the magnificence of the admired bays of Genoa and Naples, 


Here, indeed, to the poetic fancy, may be found realized the Roman Capitol and the Grecian Acropolis.” 


Of the Romance of History, ScorLanp may claim a large proportion in which the higher passions of human nature are powerfully elicited and stirred into terrible action, He 
physical aspect is of a similar character ; and both furnish the most appropriate materials for Poetic and Pictorial Illustration. The former has been accomplished, with what succes 
need not be said; the latter is now to be attempted; and in making the trial, the Proprietors pledge themselves that no expense will deter them from producing a Work deserving of 


the highest Patronage. 


The names of the Artists who are to contribute will. it is pri d, be a sufficient guarantee for excellence in their respective departments. The rich and endless variety ol 
Scenery presented by the * land of the mountain and the flood” will afford full scope to the pencils of SranrizLD, Harpinc, CRESWICK, LEITCH, and MAccuLLOcH, than whom none 
better know how to catch its salient points, exhibit its most attractive features, and display its distinguishing characteristics ; while the noble Monastic Remains and Mat 





sions which adorn the country, will be admirably treated by Rosgrts, CATTERMOLE, and Nasu. 


The Series will be completed in Twenty Parts, each containing Six Plates, and at least Twenty Pages of Letterpress. Part IV., published this day, contains,— 
Davin Roserts, R.A. 


MELROSE ABBEY 
HOLYROOD PALA 


EDINBURGH FROM THE MOUND :. 


INTERIOR OF GLASGUW CATHEDRAL a ee oe . ee 


GLAMMIS CASTLE 


BEN MORE, FROM STRATHFILLAN a un i ee = 


Prints, each Part .. 


Proors, (only 250 taken) each Plate altested by the A rtist's Autograph a 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


COLOURED AND Mounts in Imitation of the Original Drawings ee se 


Prints... ee 
COLOURED CoPIES .. 


PRICE TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 
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J. D. HARDING. 
W. J. Lerrcu, 
JosErH NasH. 


GeEorGE CaTTERMOLE. 


W. J. Leitcs. 
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London: Published by J. HOGARTH, 5, HAYMARKET ; ALEX. CRICHTON, 54, Princes-street, Edinburgh ; and by all Book and Printsellers. 
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Printed by James Hoxmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said co} 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-s' 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for InELaND, Messrs, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturd: 
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treet aforesaid; and sold by al] Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, 









